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CHAPTER XIV. 
JOHN HUNSDON ARRESTED. 


Arter Mr. Hunsdon had left them to go to Mr. 
Marsden’s, Aunt Margaret came in and sat with 
Matty and Elvie till ten o’clock. Soon after her 
departure, Matty, who was not only weary but a 
little unwell, was glad to retire. Elvie, when 
left alone, took the book she had mentioned to 
her father, but she could not fix her mind on its 
pages. At last she suffered it to sink down into 
her lap, and her hands rested listlessly upon it. 
While she sat thus, many a sad and bitter thought 
passed through her mind. She blamed herself 
for the sadness she could not overcome, and ask. 
ed why she could not be content with the many 
comforts and blessings with which she was sur- 
rounded ? Her heart was only too quick to an- 
swer. The spell which had given to life its 
sweetest charm was broken. If she and Herbert 
Beverly could only have been allowed to rest in 
ignorance as to the fact ofher undiscovered parent- 
age—if they had only been suffered to think, as 
they did till within a few years, that she was 
really the daughter of Johnand Matty Hunsdon, 
all now might be well. 

But every neighborhood has its gossip. It 
may bless its stars, if it have no more than one. 
Miss Jemima Brush was the gossip par excellence 
of the good town of Hazlehurst. She was pos- 
sessed of the same inquiring mind that all gos- 
sips are, and was impressed with the same sense 
of duty to impart the knowledge surreptitiously 
gained by her prying propensities, to the parties 
concerned. Hence, she felt it to be her duty to 
inform Herbert Beverly that Elvie Hunsdon was 
not, as the people of Hazlehurst generally imag- 
ined, the child of Mr. and Mrs. Hunsdon, but a 
foundling. 

Having discharged her duty as respected Her- 
bert, she was, as she afterward said, surprised to 
find that she was still troubled in mind. She had 
another duty to perform, and after several anxious 
days and sleepless nights, she sought a private in- 
terview with Elvie, determined to free herself from 
the burden, which hourly grew more oppressive, 
and had finally become too heavy to be borne. 

Elvie listened in perfect silence, and Miss 
Brush thought it strange—and to tell the truth, 
was disappointed, that she did not, to use her 
own expression, ‘show mbre feeling.” She did 
not see that the child had grown white as her 
dress of snowy muslin, nor did she observe the 
sadness, which like a shadow of night had quench- 
ed the joy and brilliance, which had a moment 
before illumined her countenance. She did not 
understand such undemonstrative sorrow. She 
had expected, even hoped, that she would weep, 
and sob, and wring her hands. When Miss 
Brush had finished, Elvie asked her in a low, 
suppressed voice, if she knew what she had told 
her to be true. 

“Why, what a question to ask me? Most 
certainly I know it to be true, or Ishouldn’t have 
said anything about it.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Well, I cannot say that anybody told me; 
but one day when I was at Mrs. Wingrove’s— 
I’d gone over to spend the day, I heard every 
word of what I’ve told you. You see I never 
stand on ceremony, when I go there, and as the 
parlor door was open, I walked right in without 
knocking, and being tired and warm with my 
walk, for ’twas an amazing hot day, I sat down 
in a rocking-chair. Iknew Mrs. Wingrove was 
at home, for | heard her voice in the kitchen, 





when I first entered the room, and I hadn’t more | 


than fairly seated myself, when I heard your 
Aunt Margaret speak. I didn’t suppose they 
were talking privacy, with all the doors and 
windows wide open, so I took off my bonnet and 
thought I'd listen to what they said, and to tell 
the plain truth, I was so astonished and con- 
founded when I heard what it was, that all my 
faculties seemed to be benumbed as ’twere. I 
didn’t seem to have the power to stir hand nor 
foot, so as to give ’em warning, and as for my 
tongue, it appeared to be fairly tied. So all I 
contd do, was to sit and listen, and I never for 
weeks and weeks, breathed a single syllable of 


it to a living soul ; but at last, it appeared to me 
that I was doing wrong. I thought it was noth- 
ing more than right that you should know it, 
and that Herbert Beverly should know it too.” 

“And have you told him ?” 

“Yes, about a fortnight ago. He was horse- 
back and overtook me. He had started to go 
home to his father’s, and that’s more than two 
weeks since, youknow. I was going over to Mr. 
Marsden’s, and as I said, he overtook me. I 
thought I should never have a better chance to 
tell him if I waited a whole year, and I always 
feel when I’ve a duty to perform, that the sooner 
T do it, the better.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“Not much, but I could see that he had his 
thoughts.” 

“Don’t you suppose that he will think just the 
same of me as ever ?” 

“T don’t know that, child, but it would be 
strange if he did. Herbert Beverly’s father is a 
man that’s rich, and respected among people, 
and ’tisn’t much likely he would be willing that 
his only son should have anything to say toa 
foundling, whose parents, as far as anybody can 
tell, belong, if they’re living, to the very dregs 
of society.” 

When Elvie went home, she told all she had 
heard to her mother, whose answer, delicate, 
considerate and hopeful, and such as could only 
have been dictated by a heart, loving and gentle 
as her own, stilled the troubled waters which 
seemed surging and beating around her, and 
made all peace and sunshine, where there had 
been clouds and gloom. 

“Come,” said she, when she had brought 
back smiles to the sorrowing child’s face—‘‘ Come, 
and I will show you what you have never seen, 
and which will convince you, as it has your father 
and me, and Aunt Margaret, that your parents, 
whoever they might be, were better off than we 
are, and I had almost said, better off than Her- 
bert Beverly’s father is.” 

Elvie followed her mother to her room, where 
for the first time, she saw the richly embroidered 
robe and other garments she had on, the evening 
she was found by her new protectors. In the 
tiny shoes of blue satin, she found especial com- 
fort, for Matty said that none but a mother’s 
hand would have had the patience to work the 
delicate and highly finished flowers which adorn- 
ed them. 

“Poor ladv,”’ said Matty, as she and Elvie 
stood looking at them, “she was dead when we 
found you, no doubt, and so was her husband, 
for the fever swept away whole families in a few 
days. There were scarcely enough of the living 
to bury the dead. It is John and I, Elvie, not 
you, who have reason to regret the disclosure of 
Miss Brush. It will be hard to reconcile your- 
self to the thought of such humble parents, when 
your real ones, had they lived, would without 
doubt, been very far above us.” 

“Don’t say so. Ifyou will only love me as 
you always have done, and allow me to look on 
you as my parents, I shall still be happy, if—” 

“If what, my child ?” 

“Tf Herbert, when he returns, treats me the 
same as he has always done.” 

“ He will—I know he will,” and this was 
spoken so confidently, that Elvie thought she 
knew so too. 

What was better, Herbert’s return proved that 
He had not then spoken 


” 


they were not mistaken. 
on the subject to his father. 

All this, and more than this, as Elvie sat alone 
by the flickering firelight and the one dim lamp 


| that sat on the table, like scenes in a panorama, 


| passed in imagination before her 


Andever and 
anon, from amid those more distinct and vividly 
depicted pictures, were sudden revealings of a 
thing of glorious beauty; but the more earnestly 
she strove to hold it in contemplation, the more 
It was not 
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intangible and evanescent it became 
a fancy—it was a memory. 
tain. Bat the 
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memory played her false. It 





pse of brightness, and then the 
beauty and the glory vanished, she knew not how. 
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Sometimes she imagined it might be a star, or a 


flower, which she 





with more than ordinary delight. By-and-by, 
the glimpses became more frequent, and less 
transient, and soon it was no longer a bright, un- 
definable dream of beauty. A female face of 
transcendent loveliness, with deep, lustrous eyes, 
for a moment beamed upon her out of a cloud of 
soft, chestnut curls. 

There had been a time once before, when the 
same sweet face, though dim and shadowy, as if 
seen through a mist, had for a moment beamed 
upon her. She could imagine nothing more 
lovely, and she believed that it had looked upon 
her in infancy. ‘Was it her mother’s?” was 
the question she asked herself. 

She was awakened to things around her by 
some slight noise. On looking at the clock 
which stood in one corner of the room, she was 
surprised to find it wanted only twenty minutes 
of twelve. 

“Strange,” she thought to herself, “that I 
didn’t notice when the clock struck eleven.” 

She was about to rise and look out, when she 
heard approaching footsteps. 

“ Father has come, at last,” said she, and with 
a smile of welcome, she hastened to the door. 

Before she had time to open it, there came 
against it three heavy though muted knocks. 
Yet dull and dead as they were, there seemed to 
be in them something startling and ominous, and 
it was with a feeling of strange dread that she 
opened the door. A stranger stood before her. 
He was a short, broad shouldered man, and his 
form in every respect was heavy, massive, and 
uncommonly muscular. His complexion was 
deeply bronzed by exposure to the sea air, or the 
influences of a warm climate, and though there 
was nothing in his large, coarse features to win 
confidence and esteem, neither was there any- 
thing which might be dsemed peculiarly malevo- 
lent. All this Elvie saw ata glance, aided by 
the lamp she held in her hand, and the unclouded 
light of the moon, which was but little past the 
full. 

“John Hunsdon lives here, I’ve been told ?” 
said he. 

“ He does,” was Elvie’s reply. 

“ Has he come home yet ?” 

“No, he has not.” 

“As I saw alight here, I wes in hopes he had. 
I’ve something to tell him that’s worth hearing, 
and ’twont do to put it off much longer. He’ll 
be here soon, wont he ?” 

“ Yes, I’m expecting him every minute.” 

“ Almost twelve, isn’t it?” 

“Tt lacks only about twenty minutes of it, I 
believe. Will you walk in,” said she, with 
some hesitation, “‘ and wait till he comes ?”’ 

He reflected a few moments, and then said that 
he would call again in the course of ten minutes, 
or if he didn’t, at an early hour in the morning. 

“You may tell him when he comes,” said he, 
“that a person by the name of John Harder has 
something of great importance to tell him, and 
that he’ll be here to night or in the morning be- 
fore people are stirring.” 

“I will be sure and tell him,” she replied. 

After receiving his answer, he hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then said : 

“ You are John Hunsdon’s adopted daughter, 
I take it ?” 

“Tam.” 

“I should ’ave known so, if I’d seen you 
’mongst a thousand.” 

“How? Why?’ were the questions which 
eagerly fell from her lips; but he probably did 
not hear her, for when she commenced speaking, 
he had already turned away. 

Elvie re-entered the room where she had been 
sitting, but in a few minutes she returned to the 
door, to see if her father was coming. The man 
who had called was still in sight, and for a mo- 
ment, she caught the glance of a man, crossing 
an orchard in the direction of the road. Soon 
afterward, she saw some one jump over the wall, 
close to where grew a large tree. She thought 
it might be her father, but whoever it was, he 
must have remained standing close to the tree, 
for she saw no more of him. 

As has been remarked in another chapter, dis- 
tant sounds were this evening heard with un- 


| 
| 





common distinctness, and as she turned to go | 


the village clock commenced 
striking twelve. She had seldom or never heard 
it so plainly before, but the sound had always 
Now, to her ear, 


into the house, 


seemed sweet and musical. 


| the strokes one after the other, fell on the mid 


had at some time contemplated 


night silence with a startling effect, and when 
the last note floated away in the distance, it 
sounded so mournful and so dirge-like, as to re- 
mind her of the closing strain of a funeral hymn. 

The last faint reverberation had scarce died 
away, when a loud, 
be uttered only by one in mortal extremity, rung 
through the air. There was no articulate sound, 
no cry of murder, 
pi and horror of that dreadful word. With 
pvery nerve thrilling with fear, Elvie listened for 


a repetition of the cry. It was not repeated, but 


gasping cry, such as could | 


yet there was in it all the | 


she imagined that she heard several low, stifled 
moans. 

After all he whom she saw step into the shade 
of the tree, might be her father, and he might 
now lie dying, perhaps, dead, murdered by the 
stranger, who had called and inquired for him at 
so unseasonable an hour. Without stopping to 
reflect that she might be exposing herself to dan- 
ger, she at once set out for the place, whence the 
sounds appeared to proceed. She had gone only 
a few steps, when she saw some one, coming to- 
wards her. She slackened her speed, and finally 
stopped for a few moments, and then with the 
exclamation, “ Heaven be praised—he is safe,” 
rushed forward and was clasped in her father’s 
arms. 

“ Elvie, my child,” said he. “ Why are you 
here? Why are you not in the house?” 

“ That horrid ery.” 

“You heard it then?” 

“ Yes, and thought of you.” 

“What made you think of me?” 

“T feared—O, the thought was so horrible.” 

“Elvie, it cannot be that you thought me guilty 
of crime—of such a crime ?”’ 

“O, no, father—no, indeed—but that dread- 
ful sound—I thought it might be your voice.” 

“You should have known my voice better 
than that. ’Twas a stranger’s voice.” 

“ You’ve seen him then ?” 

“Seen him! Whom do you mean?” 

“ The stranger.” 

“Yes, l’ve seen the man who’s murdered, and 
he’s a stranger. I staid by him till he was dead. 
The inhabitants must be aroused. He mustn’t 
lie there.” 

“Did you meet him ?” 

“I met no one.” 

“A man who was a stranger, called and in- 
quired for you a few minutes siace.” 

“T didn’t meet him,” 

“And the murderer?” 

“He was near by—I could have laid my hand 
on him.” 

“ Did you see his face ?”” 

“No, in an instant, he had fled.” 

“And will escape ¢’”” 

“ He may—lI think he will.” 

“And there was nothing in his form or air, to 
remind you of any one you ever saw !” 

“ [T was too much shocked—too much confused, 
to be able to mark his appearance, yet if the 
guiity person is ever found out, 1 think it will 
prove to be the one whois now in my mind.” 

“T wish you had noticed him.” 

“It would have been better if I had.” 

“ Could it have been Valmont?” 

“I don’t feel that l’ve a right to accuse him, 
oranyone. But as I’ve said—1 must rouse the 
inhabitants, and you, my child, mast return to 
the house. Yet, stay a minute—where’s your 
mother ?” 

“In her room, quietly sleeping, I believe.” 

“Do not wake her then. What has happen- 
ed will seem less shocking, if it’s told her by day- 
light. It has shaken even my firm nerves.” 

“Yes, you tremble.” 

“And well I may. I never before looked on 
one, who came to his death by the hand of his 
fellow-man. Return to the house. I must go.” 

“Wait a moment. Is not that blood on your 
hand ?” 

“It looks like it.” 

“It is blood.” 

“Ttried to raise him fromthe ground. That’s 
the way it came on my hand.” 

“There will be no need of your calling any 
one. Look—people are coming this way.” 

“tl wait here, till they come.” 

Elvie quickly returned to the house, and in a 
few moments John Hunsdon was joined by Mr. 
Wait, the landlord of the hotel, and several 
others. 

“I was just going to call you,” 
“Come with me.” 

“What has happened?’ inquired Mr. Wait. 

“Something that never happened before in 
Hazlehurst—a man has been murdered.” 


said Hunsdon. 
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said that he had seen you, when you lived at the 
South.” 

“ What's his name ?” 

“John Harder. Don’t you remember him '” 

“No, I’ve no recollection of him.” 

“That seems strange, for he said that the 
business he had with you, was of great im- 
portance.” 

“T don’t know what it could be.” 

At this moment, something lying at no great 
distance, and littering brightly in the moonlight, 
caught the attention of Wilson. As he picked it 
up, several more persons arrived. 

“ What have you there?” said Mr. Wait. 

“A knife,” he replied, holding it up to the 
view of those present. It was a large, sharp 
knife, such as a farmer finds convenient for vari- 
ous purposes, such as cutting withes, or pruning 
vines and saplings. 

“Why, this is your knife, Mr. Hunsdon,” said 
Wilson, after having carefully examinedit. “It 
is the one I helped you grind the other day.” 

“Tt cannot be mine,” said Hunsdon “ How 
should a knife belonging to me be here? Let 
me see it.” 

On the hand which he held out to take it, was 
the red stain, which had been noticed by Elvie. 
Mr. Wait saw it, and in a low voice directed the 
attention of one or two others to it. 

“Wait a moment,” said Wilson. 
comes some one with a light.” 

Wilson examined it, and then approached 
Hunsdon. 

“IT knew,” said he, “that I couldn’t be mis- 
taken. Here are the initials of your name cut 
in the wooden handle, and close by them is a 
stain of blood.” 

“Tcouldn’t have thought this possible,” said 
Mr. Wait. “1 know of no one, except Mr. Win- 
grove that I shouldn’t thought of as soon.” 

“If what you say, Mr. Wait, means that you 
suspect me of the horrible crime which has been 
committed,” said Johan Hunsdon, and he remov- 
ed his hat, and reverently raised his eyes to 
heaven, “I here, before Him, the searcher of 
hearts—him who seeth in secret, solemuly pro- 
test that 1 am innocent of this man’s blood.” 

“T wish we could believe you,” said Mr. Wait, 
‘bat here are terrible witnesses against you.” 

“Don'tyou, and every neighbor I have, know 
that I wouldn’t stoop to a falsehood? Those of 
you who knew me when a boy, know also that I 
always told the truth, even if it were against 
myself.” 

“Tt is as you say, but the law must have its 
course. If that acquits you—and most earnestly 
do I hope that it will—you will then, and not 

till then, be suffered to go free.” 
| “Mr. Britton,” said one of the bystanders, 
speaking to a deputy sheriff, who was among 
those who had been drawn to the spot, “ there 
can be no doubt as to his guilt. Why 
you hesitate to do your duty ¢” 

“‘That’s what I say,” said 
eral others. 

John Hunsdon was therefore arresied. He 
submitted without a word. The 


“ Here 


should 


Vilson, and sev- 


earnest and 
solemn asseveration he had made of his inno 
cence, he considered to be enough. He only 
said as they drew near their own dwelling which 
they were obliged to pass on their way to Mr. 
Wait’s hotel, where a vehicle was to be furnish- 
ed to convey him to the country jail. ‘“ Let my 
wife and daughter remain ignorant of this tll 





| of staying alone, 


“ Well, I thought that if ever there was a cry | 


of mortal agony that was one. I had been up 


late and was beginning to drowse a little. It | 


waked me. I never heard anything like it.” 
“Nor I,” said one of the men, whose name 


was Wilson. 


Nothing more was said, till they arrived at the | 


spot where the murdered man lay. 

“One of the men who arrived at my house 
last evening, as I live,” said Mr. Wait. “I 
thought he wasin his room. He inquired for 
you, Mr. Hunsdon.” 

“ For me?” 

“Yes, and he seemed so earnest to see you, 
that though my boy said that you were going w 
Mr. Marsden’s, I sent him over to your house to 
see if something hadn’t prevented you from 
going.” 

What could he want of me?’ 


“He didn’t make known his business. He 


morning.” 

Aunt Margaret, who was not a sound sleeper, 
had heard the cry which had disturbed so many 
of the inhabitants. She rose in alarm, and 
quickly dressing herself, looked out of the win- 
dow. She saw that a light was still b sept at 
her nephew's. She hurried thither, and arrived 
at the door at the same moment Elvie did, afwr 
leaving her father. 

O, Aunt Margaret, how glad I am that you've 
come,” said Elvie. “I so dreaded the thought 
after what has happened, and 
father charged me not to wake mother.” 

“ What is it—what has happened *” 

“T thought you knew, by your coming here.” 

“No, I've not 


hurt’? I heard a sound as of some one in dis- 


heard a word. Is your father 


tress, and knowing that he expected to be out 


late, the thought struck me that it might be he 
He's well 


went on to tell her all 


‘No, twas not I’ve just seen 
him,” and she that she 


verself knew, when the tramp of many feet on 


frozen ground 





drew them to a window 
There were a dozen or more men, and when they 
arrived opposite the house, in the centre of the 
group, almost screened from sight, Elvie saw ine 
father 

“Is John with them?” said her aunt. “J 
don’t see him.” 
“ Yes, there he is, next to Mr. Britton.” 
“T see him now.” 

They looked for him to turn asids 
and were disappointed, when they for 


on with the rest 
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A short distance behind these, came another 
group. They walked slowly and with measured 
steps, four of the number bearing the body of the 
murdered strange* on alitter, which had been 
hastily and rudely constructed of some branches 
of a willow that grew near. One ofthe company 
carried a torch, which flared by the wind, threw 
back a red and wavering light on the faces of 
the men and their ghastly burden. Elvie un- 
consciously clung to her aunt’s arm, her eyes 
fixed on the form, which even beneath the dark 


drapery of some garment which had been thrown | 


over it, revealed the stiff and rigid attitude of 
death. 

“ Elvie—Elvie!” 

“Your mother is calling you,” said Aunt 
Margaret. 

“« What shall I say to her, aunt ?” 

“First go and see what she wishes.” 

Elvie went to her mother’s room. 

“Ts it twelve o’clock yet?” inquired Mrs. 
Hunsdon. 

“ Yes, and a little after.” 

“ Your father—has he come home ?” 

“Not yet—he will be here soon.” 

“He said that he should be home at t-velve, 
if not before.” 

“Something has detained him. 
slept, mother, have you not ?” 

“Yes, but not rested. O, Elvie, my sleep 
has been so troubled.” 

“ Why bad 

“T can hardly tell. Everything seemed strange 
and horrible. Valmont, whom I saw at a dis- 
tance, advanced towards me bowing and smiling, 
when he was suddenly transformed into a demon. 
His eyes, which he kept fixed upon me, glittered 
like a serpent’s, and something which he held in 
his hand, that looked like the shining blade of a 
knife, was partly concealed in the folds of his 
cloak. Then I heard a bell slowly tolling. 
With a fiendish smile he said, ‘’Tis his passing 
bell.” Soon the bell ceased to toll, when what 
seemed to me a smothered cry ‘of distress partly 
waked me. I strove to rouse myself fally, but a 
drowsiness so heavy I could not shake it off, 
weighed me down, and I again slept what has 
appeared to me many, many hours.” 

“You are not well. That is why your sleep 
was so disturbed.” 

“Hark! I hear voices below. Your father 
has come, and brought some one with him. It 
is so late, he’ll be tired and faint.” 

“T’ve kept something by the fire all ready for 
him.” 

Elvie then returned to the room where she had 
left her aunt, and instead of her father, as she had 
expected, beheld Mr. Wingrove. He looked 
very pale, and was saying something to Aunt 
Margaret, in a suppressed voice. She replied in 
the same low accents. Something more was 
said by the pastor, and then Aunt Margaret, with 
white lips and a strange hollow voice, spoke to 
to Elvie. 

“My dear child,” said she, “ Mr. Wingrove 
is the bearer of dreadful intelligence. It will re- 
quire all our fortitude to bear up under it.” 

“ What is it?” said Elvie, with a look of al- 
most wild affright. 

“Your father has been—he has been—Tell 
her, Mr. Wingrove—I cannot.” 

“ Be calm,” said the pastor. ‘ Your father is 
innocent—I’m certain he is, but he is at present 
under arrest. You know the dreadful crime 
which has been committed ?”” 

“Tt cannot be that he is suspected !” 

“He is; and there are circumstances against 
him, though I hope and believe that they will 
ultimately be accounted for, without implicating 
him. Take courage. The innocent will not be 
punished, and the guilty suffered to go free.” 

“ Hasn’t he told them that he is innocent ?” 

“ Most certainly he has.” 

“And will not the people of Hazlehurst—they 
who know him so well, believe him?” 

“There are some who will. I do for one.” 

“They wont permit him to come home ?” 

“No, my child—no.” 

“ He will be sent to prison ?” 

“Tt must be so, says the law.” 

“Tcan bear it—so can Aunt Margaret, but 
mother—’twill kill her.” 

“Tt will be a heavy affliction, but let us trust 
that she will not sink under it—that she will be 
sustained till the dark hour passes away, and ‘the 
morning breaketh.’” 

At this moment the door opened, and Matty 
Hunsdon entered. 

“Where is John?” said she. “I thought he 
had come home.” 

“No, he has not,” said Mr. Wingrove. 

“Something has happened to him—I know 
there has, and you have come to tell us,” said 
she, addressing the pastor. 

He did not speak, but the sad expression of 
his countenance convinced her that something 
had indeed happened. 

“ He is dead,” said she. 

“No, he is not dead,” he replied. Then lead- 
ing her to a seat, he told her all in the most con- 
siderate and gentle manner that he could. 

But the kindest manner and most soothing 
words can do little towards softening tidings 
such as he had tocommunicate. The firm belief, 
however, which he himself expressed in her 
husband’s innocence, was not without effect. 
She knew him to be so good, and of such strict 
integrity, she could not fail to have confidence in 
what he said and believed, so that a faint ray of 
hope was seen shining even in the midst of the 
darkness. 


You have 


CHAPTER XV. 
BERRIAN, THE MARKET-MAN. 


Earty in the morning, before it was fairly 
light, people began to collect in the bar-room of 
Simpson’s hotel. The news of John Hunsdon’s 
arrest for the marder of a man who called him- 
self John Harder, and who had arrived at Mr. 
Wait’s the evening previous in the stagecoach, 
was already spread through the village. It was 
this news that was drawing them together, all 





being anxious to learn the particulars of so ap- | 


palling an event. 
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those composing it were residents of the village, | 
or its vicinity, though there were a few market- 
men, who had stopped at the hotel for a night’s 
lodging. These were mostly from distant towns, | 
who, with wagons loaded with the produce of 
their farms, were on their way to the metropolis | 
of the State, or some other of the larger towns on | 
the seacoast, where they hoped to find for ita | 
ready sale. 
It was not long before Robert Decker made | 
his appearance, who was soon followed by Val- 


mont. s s 
“Have you heard the news, Mr. Valmont? 


said the landlord, addressing him. 

“News? Whatnews? I’ve heard no news.” 

“ Mr. Wright is relating the particulars to sev- 
eral who are standing round him. If you'll 
listen, you will learn them.” 

One of thé market-men referred to, whose 
name was Berrian, had arrived at the hotel later 
than the others, it being past twelve o’clock. 
He was a shrewd, intelligent man, marks of which 
he bore in his countenance. When Valmont 
entered, he eyed him sharply, and then inquired 
of some one who stood near, if he belonged to 
the village. 

“He does not,” was the reply. 

“If I’m not mistaken,” said Berrian, “I saw 
him last night just before I passed Wait’s.” 

“You are mistaken, I think,’ said the bar- 
keeper, who had overheard what was said. ‘Mr. 
Valmont, the gentleman referred to, came here, 
early last evening, and staid all night.” 

“Are you sure of this ?” 

“As sure as that I staid here myself.” 

Thongh he said nothing more, Berrian kept his 
eye on Valmont, and soon contrived to place 
himself near him, where he could carefully watch 
his countenance, as he listened to Mr. Wright. 

“I find it hard to believe that John Hunsdon 
was the perpetrator of this dreadful crime,” said 
Mr. Simpson, when Mr. Wright had finished his 
relation. “I’ve been acquainted with him for 
the last ten years, and have al-vays esteemed him 
as much for his humanity as his honesty. You 
are acquainted with him, are you not, Mr. 
Valmont ?” 

“Slightly.” 

“And what is your opinion? Should you say 
that he is guilty ?” 

“T should.” 

“TI have reason to distrust circumstantial 
evidence.” 

“Tt should be distrusted in many cases,” said 
Valmont, “but in this instance, it appears to 
me conclusive. I think you must be the only 
one who can doubt his guilt.” 

“In that, you are mistaken,” said Berrian. 

“A bold assertion for one stranger to make to 
another,” said Valmont, in what he intended for 
a careless tone, though a startled look which he 
could neither prevent nor disguise, betrayed his 
anxiety. 

“If bold, it is true,” said Berrian. ‘“ Would 
you know why?” 

“No, don’t trouble yourself to tell me now. 
Some other time will do as well,” and he made 
an attempt toslip through the crowd. 

“Tt is my choice to tell younow. Know then, 
that 7 doubt John Hunsdon’s guilt, and what is 
more,” said he, lowering his voice to a whisper, 
“you doubt it too.” 

“Who are you, that pretend to read my 
thoughts?” said Valmont, turning pale. 

“T neither have, nor pretend to have the skill 
to read your thoughts. When I draw an in- 
ference, I always have something to draw it 
from.” 

“The words you whispered in my ear being 
false, the premises must necessarily be false, too ; 
and yet I should like to know what put them into 
your head.” 

“ That I shall for the present keep to myself— 
also my reasons for so doing.” 

“Tis my belief that you’ve nothing to keep to 
yourself.” 

“?Tis a comfortable belief, and you had better 
not part with it till you are obliged to.” 

There was too much excitement, and too much 
loud talking among the crowd, for what passed 
between Valmont and Berrian to attract any 
particular attention. Robert Decker was the 
only one, who listened to it with interest. 

An early breakfast was prepared for the mar- 
ket-men, after which they were soon ready to 
resume their journey, Berrian amongst the rest. 

Valmont and Decker breakfasted by themselves 
an hour later. While seated at the table, Decker 
noticed the absence of a ring, which Valmont 
had worn since he had been at Hazlehurst. It 
was a plain circlet of gold set with a diamond, 
so small as to be a mere speck, yet of such bril- 
liancy that it burnt and scintillated like a spark 
of fire. 

““What has become of your ring?” inquired 
Decker. 

Valmont glanced quickly at his hand, and 
when he saw that it was gone, an almost purple 
flush passed over his countenance, succeeded 
almost instantaneously by a death-like pallor. 

“ T may have dropped it in the chamber where 
we slept,” said he, with a faltering voice. 

He rose from the table and went to the cham- 
ber, though with very little hope of finding it. 
When he returned, he resumed his seat at the 
table, but he tasted no more food. 





“Did you find the ring ?” said Decker. 

“No,” said he, at the same time making a 
movement indicative of impatience, as if he did 
not wish to be questioned. 

He sat only a few minutes before he again left 
the table. 

“Stay and finish your breakfast,” said he to 
Decker. ‘Iam going to look for myring. I 
must have lost it by the way. I remember ata | 
certain place, I pulled off one of my gloves.” 

“Wait a minute, and I'll go with you.” 

“ No, no—don’t hurry—I prefer to goalone.”’ | 

“Do you intend to return?” | 

“No, not to-day.” 

“ But the bill—what shall I do, if Simpson 
hands me that? I haven’t a single sixpence to 
pay it with.” 

“ Take that,” said he, uttering a bitter im- | 
precation ; and at the same time throwing a 
purse on thetable. ‘‘ There’s enough and more 


By sunrise, a crowd had gathered. Most of _ to pay for us both.” 


“And what shall I do with what's left?” 

“Go and hold a revel with the imps of dark- 
ness, for all what Icare, and pay the piper 
with it.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


ARRIVAL OF MRS. CARLTON AND HER DAUGH- 
TER, AT MK. BEVERLY’S. 

A snort time subsequent to the foregoing 
events, Mr. Beverly and Herbert were sitting to- 
gether, each of them being engaged inthe perusal 
of the morning papers. Suddenly, Mr. Bever- 
ly looked up, and addressed his son. 

“ What is the Mr Hunsdon’s Christian name, 
whom you became acquainted with at Hazle- 
hurst, whose adopted daughter is named Elvie 
Hunsdon?” 

“John.” 

“That is what I was thinking. It seems he’s 
not the man he has had the reputation of heing.” 

“Why not?” 

“ He has been arrested for murder, and is now 
in jail awaiting his trial.” 

“Tt cannot be the John Hunsdon I know, for 
in addition to all his other good qualities, he 
was one of the kindest-hearted, most compas- 
sionate men, I ever met with.” 

“Was there more than one John Hunsdon, 
who resided at Hazlehurst ?” 

“ There was not, nor is there any other man 
by the name of Hunsdon, living in the place 
that I can remember. Did you find what you’ve 
told me in the paper you’ve been reading?” 

“Yes. Would you like to look at it?” and 
he handed Herbert the paper. 

“There can be no doubt as to the person 
meant,” said he, when he had finished reading 
the paragraph. 

“ Which throws a final, because insuperable 
obstacle in the way of yourever marrying the 
adopted daughter.” 

“To confess the truth, I had already abandon- 
ed all thoughts of her.” 

“Have you had an answer from Madame Der- 
ville, and is it unfavorable ?”’ 

“T have never written to her.” 

“So earnest about the matter as you appeared 
to be, and yet omit writing? That shows a 
fickleness of character, which I shouldn’t care to 
have you possess, even to save you some pain.” 

“Tt was not that I was fickle.” 

“?Twas the lady, then?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tike that better. Who has the honor of 
supplanting you? Some honest farmer or me- 
chanic, I suppose ?” 

“ For her sake, I wish I could say it was; but 
he for whom she has cast me off is, as I believe, 
one of the deepest-dyed villains that was ever 
suffered to walk the earth. If it was his name, 
instead of John Hunsdon’s, that was stained with 
the red brand of murder, I shouldn’t entertain a 
doubt of his guilt.” 

“ What’s his name ?”’ 

“Valmont—Jervis Valmont.” 

“Was he a resident of Hazlehurst ?” 

“No, he went to the place only a few weeks 
since, an utter stranger to every one there, and 
I have the humiliation of being cast off for one 
she had seen only two or three times.” 

“Tam glad that you knew of it in season to 
prevent you from writing to Madame Derville. 
The investigation you would have requested her 
to make, would have put her to useless trouble.” 

The subject was now dropped, and after a 
silence of some minutes, Mr. Beverly inquired 
of Herbert how long it was since he had seen 
his cousin, Helen Marshall. 

“Not since we were children. I think I wasn’t 
more than twelve years old,” was his reply. 

“So long as that? I met with her quite un- 
expectedly while I was absent. I didn’t think 
her a remarkably pretty child, but she has im- 
proved surprisingly.” 

“There was certainly room for improvement 
in several respects, judging from her appearance 
when I last saw her.”” 

“You are aware, I suppose, that her mother 
was your late uncle’s second wife ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And that she was a widow with one child, 
atthe time he married her ?” 

“T knew that she was a widow, and supposed 
Helen to be the child of a former marriage, as 
her name is Marshall, while my aunt’s is 
Carlton.” 

“T’ve been thinking that as your Uncle Carl- 
ton was your mother’s only brother, it would not 
be amiss to invite his widow and her daughter to 
spend a few weeks with us. You, of course, can 
have no objection.” 

“None.” 

“As I shall never marry again, I have even 
thought, thatif my sister-in-law could be induced 
to take up her abode with us, our home might 
assume a pleasanter and more orderly aspect. 
What is your opinion ?” 

“T should think it very likely, though I don’t 
consider myself qualified to judge.” 

“At any rate, I will invite her to make usa 
visit, and her danghter must be included in the 
invitation.” 

The invitation was accordingly sent and was 
accepted. 

Though Mr. Beverly did not intimate anything 
of the kind, Herbert perfectly well understood 
that his father indulged in a secret hope that he 
would be so well pleased with Helen Marshall 
he would soon cease to think of Elvie Hunsdon 
with regret. He was not conscious that he had 
any desire to oppose his father's wishes, yet by 
some law of haman nature, better known than 





| accounted for, he not only felt convinced that he 


should regard her with aversion, but without ex- 


| actly acknowledging it to himself, was pre deter- 


mined that he would. 
Helen Marshall had not been accustomed to 


| the restraints of city life. On the contrary, she 


had for the last ten years lived in a state of al- 


| most wild freedom, if rovingat will amid nature's 


solitudes, may so be termed. 

Her mother, soon after her last hushand’s de 
cease, went to reside with an unmarried brother, 
who was a wealthy Virginia planter; end here, 
instructed by her mother, or @ private tutor, 
Helen had acquired a good education, without 


| ‘ : : PN 
any interruption to her daily ont-door exercise. 
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“To-day, I expect your Aunt Carlton, and 
your cousin Helen,” said Mr. Beverly to his son, 
as they satat she breakfast-table. 

“ So soon ?” 

“Not very soon, I should think. They would 
have been here a week ago, if they had not fall- | 
enin with some friends, who must needs per- | 
suade them to remain a few days with them. I 
should like for you to be here when they arrive.” | 

“ When will that he?” | 

“Not till nearly dark. So said your aunt's | 
letter, which informed me of the delay. I shall 
order supper to be put off an hour later than 
usual. You will remember not to neglect those 
little attentions to your toilet which ladies have 
a right to expect, and respecting which you have 
been rather too remiss of late.” 

Herbert could think of several places where he 
believed he could spend the evening more to his 
mind, than with his Aunt Carlton and cousin 
Helen; the former, if his memory was not at 
fault, and he was not certain but that it might 
be, being a little too precise in her manners, and 
much too positive in her notions of right and 
wrong, which she had a habit of measuring by a 
standard of herown. As for cousin Helen, he 
believed her to be a rude, untaught girl, with 
more than a spice of the Amazon about her, and 
with a spirit so high and untamable, that even 
her mother, though a rigid disciplinarian, could 
not subdue her into propriety. 

The evening was frosty, and cold enough for 
mid-winter instead of November. This, however, 
did not detract from in-door comfort, where the 
floors were covered by thick carpets, and where 
the ample window-curtains, excluding the gusty 
wind, were warmed into a richer crimson from 
reflecting the bright fire burning in the well-filled 


grate. 

Mr. Beverly as he looked from his comfortable 
chair round the large parlor, and beheld the mas- 
sive furniture, elaborately carved, and so highly 
polished as to reflect and multiply the cheerful 
firelight as in so many mirrors, and glanced 
at the well stuffed chairs, and other appliances 
promotive of enjoyment, common in the homes 
of the wealthy at that period, was rather surprised 
to find himself in the midst of so much comfort- 
giving splendor. It was so long since he had 
noted in detail the different articles by which he 
was daily surrounded, that they seemed in a 
measure new to him. 

Herbert’s excogitations took a quainter turn. 
To his imagination, the six wax candles grouped 
together on the sideboard, and burning in heavy 
silver candlesticks, might have been compared to 
a brilliant constellation, while the hundreds of 
bright sparkles they woke up, which had all day 
slumbered in the corners, and angles, and flat- 
ings of the vessels of rich cut-glass that sur- 
rounded them, might not inaptly have been 
likened to lesser stars. 

But light fancies like these could not long be- 
guile his mind of the melancholy which almost 
constantly haunted him, and so painful was the 
turn which his thoughts had taken, that he felt 
it to be a relief when a carriage stopped near the 
front entrance. 

“They’ve come at last—I had almost given 
them up,” said Mr. Beverly, rising from his chair 
and hastening to the door. 

Mrs. Carlton, a handsome and somewhat dig- 
nified looking lady, though neither stiff nor pre- 
cise, as Herbert’s imagination had pictared her, 
entered the room first. 

“This must be my nephew?” said she, cor- 
dially taking his hand. ‘ The last time we met, 
Iremember that I looked down on you—now I 
find, that you look down on me. You and my 
daughter have seen each other she tells me, 
though I had quite forgotten it.” 

“We met once or twice, when we were 
children.” 

“As it is so long since, I shall formally intro- 
duce you to each other, for I find that Herbert 
Beverly the boy of twelve, and Herbert Beverly 
the tall young man of twenty-one, is as different 
in personal appearance, as if they were different 
persons, while Helen has, as I suspect, changed 
quite as much.” : 

“ More, I should think.” 

“You wouldn’t have recognized her ?” 

“T should sooner have taken her for the em- 
press of France, than cousin Helen.” 

“Tshould think so. She used to be asad 
romp, and as I must confess, not a chifi fora 
mother to be proud of. But the glad sunshine 
and the free air of heaven have worked wonders. 
Under their influence she has grown graceful and 
buoyant as a bird, and to my eyes as beautiful.” 

“ Your eyes don’t deceive you, dear aunt.” 

“Perhaps you say this to flatter me, but I am 
not particularly averse to flattery, if administered | 
in reasonable doses. Some persons, under the | 
plea of being plain hearted—which by the way, I | 
believe to be only a pretext to rid themselves of | 
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a little of the superabundance of gall hoarded 
in their hearts—undertake to check the growth of 
vanity and promote the virtue of humility, by 
telling people their defects in an extremely blunt 
and unvarnished manner.” 

“Imagining,” seid Herbert, “that their words | 
‘are like apples of gold, in pictures of silver.’ ”’ 

“ They seem to forget, however, that in order 
to render them so, they, should be fitly spoken, 
and so throw them at your head. Now I for one, 
don’t care to have even apples of gold thrown at 
me so unceremoniously.” 

“For my part, I generally do my best to 
dodge them, however precious they may be. Bat 
to go back to the comparison of the bird, you 
will permit me to suggest an amendment.” 

“ Certainly—in what way?” 

“T would merely say, that if there is sucha 
thing as a princess among birds, itis the one 


| cousin Helen should be compared to.”’ 


“ Thank you—I think your suggestion though 
a little quaint, a very good one. I see that your 
father and Helen seer to have come to a pause 
in the mutual inquiries that have so engrossed 
them, so now is the time for the introduction ;’’ 
and with mock ceremony and assumed gravity, 
she went through the usual formality. 

Well might Herbert say that he should sooner 
have taken her for the empress of France than 
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cousin Helen, for, though the des riptions of that 
graceful and fascinating lady would not have ap 
plied to her, she was, though in a different way, 
equally charming. 3 

On the present occasion, she wore a dark 
green travelling dress, which showed the contour 
of her superb figure to great advantage, and a 
jaunty little hat and plumes, at that time fash 
ionable on all occasions, and not as now, worn 
only by ladies when riding horseback. Hers was 
a face, which it well became, her fine features, 
fall of spirit and expression, having, when scen 
in profile, all the regularity of the Grecian out 
line. Her brow—it might be—was a little too 
haughty, and at times, there was a certain curve 
of her red lips, expressive of the same seniime mt, 
but the world of sunny and glorious light mir- 
rored in the depths of her large hazel eyes more 
than redeemed this fault, if fault it could be 
termed. 

Helen was neatly as much surprised at the 
change in Herbert's appearance, as he was in 
hers. It was, however, much less marked, he 
having always been a handsome boy, while she, 
as beautiful as a bird on the wing now, was as 
ugly as the unfledged nestling then. 

When her mother spoke to her, and she first 
turned towards Herbert, aquick flash crossed his 
brow, and the hand which clasped hers trembled. 
This sudden emotion was not occasioned by her 
fresh, almost dazzling beauty, so far transcending 
his expectations, nor even because it was of the 
same type as Elvie Hunsdon’s ; for, with the ex- 
ception of her eyes, there were such shades of 
difference in every feature, as to alter, except on 
rare occasions, the expression of the whole coun- 
tenance. Her complexion, too, was darker, it 
being one of those clear brunettes, which in re- 
pose is almost pale, but to which exercise ina 
keen, wintry air gives a color richer and purer 
than can be found elsewhere, except at the heart 
of a June rose. Her hair, likewise, as became 
such a complexion, was different in hue, though 
notin abundance and silken delicacy. The gold- 
en sunbeams, as, amid the brown curls of Elvie, 
found no resting-place. Nothing warmer than a 
purple tinge ever glanced over the glossy, night- 
dark braids, arranged with such careless skill. 

As has been said, though of the same type, 
there were certain shades of difference in her 
features and Elvie’s, such as to make their ex- 
pression entirely unlike, except at rare intervals. 
This evening, at the moment she turned towards 
Herbert and gave him her hand, it was with a 
smile, full of light and radiance, such as he had 
often seen hover on the lips of Elvie, and hence 
the emotion betrayei by his flushed brow and 
trembling hand. Helen noticed it, and, fora 
moment, was a little surprised, but it soon passed 
from her mind, and she thought no more of it. 

The evening was spent as evenings usually 
are, when reminiscences of the past, alike inter- 
esting to all present, form the theme of conver- 
sation. At least, the earlier part of it was thus 
spent, when something was said, which led Mrs, 
Carlton to speak of her own connections. 

“T never had but one sister,” was her obser- 
vation, “and she died when young—only a few 
years older than Helen.” 

“And yet,” said Helen, “I’ve heard you say, 
that for several years she had becn a wife and a 
mother.” 

““ Yes—she was only seventeen when she was 
married.” 

“TI don’t remember that I ever heard you men- 
tion her before,” said Mr. Beverly. ‘ What 
was her husband’s name ?” 

“ Willoughby.” 

“Did he belong to Virginia ?” 

“No, Louisiana.” 

“Many years ago, I had a dear friend by the 
name of Merton Willoughby.” 

“Merton was the name of my brother-in-law.” 

“The same that I was acquainted with, no 
doubt. After I went to Europe, where I remain- 
ed several years, I lost sight ofhim. Your broth- 
er is not living ?” 

“No, he died at New Orleans, some fifteen or 
sixteen years ago of the yellow fever, two or 
three days after his wife, who died of the same 
disease.” 

Before Mr. Beverly had time to reply, a ser- 
vant looked into the room, and said there was 
some one at the door who wished to see Mr. 
Herbert Beverly. 

Herbert went to the door, where he saw a 
woman dressed i1 deep mourning. 

“Is your name Herbert Beverly?” she asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Can I see you alone a few minntes, where 
we sha’n’t be liable to interruption ?” 

“Certainly. Walk this way,” and he con- 
dneted her into asmall, back parlor. 

“T wish to ask youa few questions,” said 
she, taking the chair he offered her, “ which I 


think you will not consider impertinent, when 


you come to understand their object.” 

“T can decline answering them, if I should 
consider them impertinent.” 

“You can, while I, on my part, shall feel at 


| liberty to refuse giving any further explanation 
| of whatever I may mention than I see fit. Are 


yoa willing that this shonld be the understand 
ing between us?” 

“It is no more than reasonable, that conces- 
sion should be mutual.” 

“In the first place, I would ask, if you ever 
met with a person who called himself Jervis 
Valmont ?” 

“Thave, and by your manner of asking the 


question, I should imagine the name to be an 


assumed one.” 
“Tf you have met with him,” said she, without 
paying any attention to his remark concerning 
the name. “‘ you may possible know how he came 
into possession of this letter?” 
As she said this, she handed him a letter dircct- 
ed to himself, the seal of which was broken 
[To Be CoNTINTED.| 
a 
The great objects of man’s stndy are his own 
nature and destiny, and the nature and provi 
dence of God. We atndy ontward nature partly 
to improve our condition. Beyond this tem- 
porary purpose, it is interesting chietiy for the 
light which it throws on the character and pur 
poses of God.— Wigglesworth. 
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HOL oR LEANING SONG. 


Mouse cleaniug Jubilee by eome 
Te n't the weather glortoue? 

Now ture the house up every toom 
Kale a mast Uproartoas 

Dust, and brush, aed sorub, eed clean, 


Let the aeighbors krow ee mean 
All the household shall be seen 
Male a nolse tletortous! 


Just after Leal we do begta 
(Veovidenoe permitting 
To duct, and serud, and patet, and clean 
Mate things @t te live tn 
Dost, and brush, and serud. and clean 
Orilar to Use garret beam 
(lope Une Beighbore know we meas 
T’ hold a hubbub glorious’) 


Frean garret roof to cellar floor 
Spiders shan t be spianing 

Nos cobwebs hang behiod the door 
Moke « new begianling 

Dast. and brash, and serub, and clean; 

TALL except the brain, we mean 

There alone are cobwebs seen 
Dusting Usat + jnglorious | 


oor 


(Written for The Flag of our Unico )} 


EMILY BALL'S COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
BY MARY L. MEANT 


Mrs. Bart and her eldest daughter sat to 
gether in the deepening twilight of an April 
evening, at times conversing earaestly, then re 
lapsing into silent and apparently painful 
thought; for a shade of gloom reste d on the 
young girl's countenance, and the mother often 
tuned anxious glances from her thoughrfal 
companion to her othor darling, a bright little 
gitl of nine years, who was seated on a low 
chair by her side 

Theirs was the history of thousands in our 
broad land. Surrounded with comforts daring 
the life'ime of the hashand and father, at his 
death they found themselves destitate save for 
the house in which they lived and its furniture 
During the year that had since elapsed, anceas 
ing had been their efforts to obtain a livelihood 
Mrs. Ball was fortunate in obtaining the plain 
sewing of three or four famities, and this, to 
gether with the school which Emily determined 
to open, they calculated would amply suffice for 
the support of their little family of three. Bat 
Emily’s plan proved a total failare, Bhe was 
too young and inexperienced to sucesed in her 
undertaking in a city abounding with public and 
private schools; and after a patient trial of six 
months, finding it vain to hope for any consid 
erable accession to her pupils, who consisted 
only of a few litte boys and girls of the neigh 
borhood, she closed her school, and engaged to 
make various ornamental articles for a faney 
store, 

It was a toilsome and unremunerative occnpa- 
tion, and Mrs. Ball soon perecived the effect of 
such close application on her delicate Emily 
She had lost three children by consumption ; 
her husband had also fallen a victim to that 
dreaded scourge. No wonder her fears were 
ever on the alert for the two loved ones remain 
ing to her; and seeing her patient Emily grow 
ing thinner and paler from unaccustomed con 
finement, she resolved on some other course ere 
it rhould prove too late. On this evening, there 
fore, as on several preceding ones, they were dis 
cussing the subject. The most feasible plan 
Mrs. Ball at first thought would be to sell their 
pretty little dwelling and remove to a location 
But after 
mature consideration, they agreed that it was 
too hazardous to embark their all in a basiness 
of which neicher had any knowledge. Besides, 
the part of the town in which they resided being 
yet new and but partially built up, they could 


where they could open a emall store 


not hope to obtain any considerable sum for their 
dwelling. Mrs. Ball had been warned of this by 
several friends, who suggested that it would be 
better to rent her house and find lodgings in the 
neighborhood for a time, till property should in 
crease in value. 

“ T wonder what rent we could get for it?” 
said Emily, as her mother repeated the advice 
she had reevived. 

“Mr. Jones told me to-dey that if I decide on 
renting it out, he will take it at ten dollara per 
month, which la more than any house of its «bx 
in the square rents for; bat then this is eo pret 
tily fieished.”” 

“ And what did you tell him 1 queried th 
danghter, anxiously 

“ That 1 would be glad to have his family here 
if I conclude on letting it. We could easily bite 
two or three rooms in the neighborhood for half 
the rent he offers, or even lees. And fire of ix 
dollars a month would be a enay lithe addition 
to our income, but there will be a any incon 
veniences.” And Mra. Pall ceased abruptly 


with aheavy sigh. There was silence for sot 
moments. At length Bmily enid, hesitatingly 

“JT hawe been thinking, mo her, that if you had 
no objection w go into the ex untry, Bhs oul 
perhaps pete little cottage for a low rent, and 
would be mach more comfortable than living | 
rooms.” 

“So it would, my dear, bat there ap oy) 
tions to this plan also. In thy first place, how 
would it be about my work * I vould not gn 
that up. Then Anta would have to leave schou, 
and 

©), sister could teach me at home, mother 
imterrupted little Anna, ber eyes epark! th 
thought of the country 

“Yea, darling,” replied her rister ‘A 
now that I] have mentioned it, dear mot rer, | 
ine aasure you I heave been pondertay on th 
plan for several days, ant arranging it very 
Biecly in my mind 

. Building castles, of rater sottages in 
ar; and Mre. Ball emiled esmoewtias sad), 

“Nay, but on @ very sold foendation 


plied Eanily, with o retarn of her former gu ty 
“Lf you approve of My plea, seppoee pos 
Farmer Bieke, next time he comes, if there 
any place in hie neighborhood we could rent 


09 know he has spoken of @ village pot f 


* 








though the descriptions of that 
nating lady would not have ap- 
as, though in a different way, 


t occasion, she wore a dark 
ress, which showed the contour 
re to great advantage, anda 
nd plumes, at that time fash- 
casions, and not as now, worn 
n riding horseback. Hers was 
vell became, her fine features, 
expression, having, when scen 
regularity of the Grecian out- 
it might be—was a little too 
mes, there was a certain curve 
pressive of the same sentiment, 
sunny and glorious light mir- 
sof her large hazel eyes more 
is fault, if fault it could be 


ly as much surprised at the 
''s appearance, as he was in 
vever, much less marked, he 
na handsome boy, while she, 
bird on the wing now, was as 
sed nestling then. 
er spoke to her, and she first 
bert, aquick flash crossed his 
d which clasped hers trembled. 
‘ion was not occasioned by her 
ing beauty, so far transcending 
nor even because it was of the 
ie Hunsdon’s ; for, with the ex- 
es, there were such shades of 
’ feature, as to alter, except on 
» expression of the whole coun- 
mplexion, too, was darker, it 
‘6 clear brunettes, which in re- 
te, but to which exercise ina 
gives a color richer and purer 
‘ elsewhere, except at the heart 
Her hair, likewise, as became 
1, Was different in hue, though 
cnd silken delicacy. The gold- 
unid the brown curls of Elvie, 
lace. Nothing warmer than a 
glanced over the glossy, night- 
ged with such careless skill. 
iid, though of the same type, 
1 shades of difference in her 
*s, such as to make their ex- 
inlike, except at rare intervals. 
he moment she turned towards 
him her hand, it was with a 
t and radiance, such as he had 
on the lips of Elvie, and hence 
ye! by his flashed brow and 
Helen noticed it, and, fora 
ile surprised, but it soon passed 
id she thought no more of it. 
as spent as evenings usually 
cences of the past, alike inter- 
nt, form the theme of conver- 
the earlier part of it was thus 
thing was said, which led Mrs, 
of her own connections. 
but one sister,” was her obser- 
died when young—only a few 
\Lelen.”” 
id Helen, “I’ve heard you say, 
vars she had been a wife and a 


only seventeen when she was 


uber that I ever heard you men- 
said Mr. Beverly. ‘ What 
5 name ?” 


-to Virginia?” 

4,2? 

igo, I had a dear friend by the 
Willoughby.” 

ie name of my brother-in-law.” 
it I was acquainted with, no 
mt to Europe, where I remain- 
| lost sight ofhim. Your broth- 


* New Orleans, some fifteen or 
» of the yellow fever, two or 
is wife, who died of the same 


erly had time to reply, a ser- 
the room, and said there was 
loor who wished to see Mr. 


o the door, where he saw a 
deep mourning. 
Herbert Beverly?” she asked. 


: alone a few minutes, where 
le to interruption ?” 
Valk this way,” and he con- 
small, back parlor. 
< youa few questions,” said 
‘air he offered her, “ which I 
¢ consider impertinent, when 
rstand their object.” 
answering them, if I should 
ertinent.”” 
e I, on my part, shall feel at 
iving any further explanation 
y mention than I see fit. Are 
is should be the understand- 


than reasonable, that conces- 
ual.” 
‘ace, I would ask, if you ever 
n who called himself Jervis 


y your manner of asking the 
imagine the name to be an 


t with him,” said she, without 
‘onto his remark concerning 
1y possible know how he came 
this letter?” 

she handed him a letter direct- 
eal of which was broken. 

EB CONTINUED.| 


-s of man’s study are his own 
,and the nature and provi- 
estndy ontward nature partly 
ondition. Beyond this tem- 
is interesting chietly for the 
‘ws On the character and pur- 
‘igglesworth, 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HOUSE-CLEANING SONG. 


BY BERTHA BURDOCE 


House-cleaning Jubilee is come! 
Ia n't the weather glorious? 
Now turn the house up every room, 
Raise a muss uproarious. 
Dust, and brush, and scrub, and clean; 
Let the neighbors know we mean 
All the household shall be seen— 
Make a noise victorious! 


Just after Lent we do begin 
(Providence permitting) 
To dust, and serub, and paint, and clean, 
Make things fit to live in 
Dust, and brush, and scrub, and clean, 
Cellar to the garret beam ; 
(ilope the neighbors know we mean 
T’ hold a hubbub glorious!) 


From garret roof to cellar floor, 
Spiders shan’t be spinning, 

Nor cobwebs hang behind the door— 
Make a new beginning. 

Dast, and brush, and scrub, and clean; 

{All except the brain, we mean— 

There alone are cobwebs seen— 
Dusting that’s inglorious!) 


(Written for The Flag e our Union.] 
EMILY BALL'S COUNTRY SCHOOL. 





BY MARY L. MEANY. 


Mrs. Batt and her eldest daughter sat to- 
gether in the deepening twilight of an April 
evening, at times conversing earnestly, then re- 
lapsing into silent and apparently painful 
thought; for a shade of gloom rested on the 
young girl’s countenance, and the mother often 
tuned anxious glances from her thoughtful 
companion to her other darling, a bright little 
girl of nine years, who was scated on a low 
chair by her side. 

Theirs was the history of thousands in our 
broad land. Surrounded with comforts during 
the lifetime of the husband and father, at his 
death they found themselves destitute save for 
the house in which they lived and its furniture. 
Daring the year that had since clapsed, unceas- 
ing had been their efforts to obtain a livelihood. 
Mrs. Ball was fortunate in obtaining the plain 
sewing of three or four families, and this, to- 
gether with the school which Emily determined 
to open, they calculated would amply suffice for 
the support of their little family of three. But 
Emily’s plan proved a total failure. She was 
too young and inexperienced to succeed in her 
undertaking in a city abounding with public and 
private schools ; and after a patient trial of six 
months, finding it vain to hope for any consid- 
erable accession to her pupils, who consisted 
only of a few little boys and girls of the neigh- 
borhood, she closed her school, and engaged to 
make various ornamental articles for a fancy 
Store. 

It was a toilsome and unremunerative occupa- 
tion, and Mrs. Ball soon perceived the effect of 
such close application on her delicate Emily. 
She had lost three children by consumption ; 
her husband had also fallen a victim to that 
dreaded scourge. No wonder her fears were 
ever on the alert for the two loved ones remain- 
ing to her; and seeing her patient Emily grow- 
ing thinner and paler from unaccustomed con- 
finement, she resolved on some other course ere 
it should prove too late. On this evening, there- 
fore, as on several preceding ones, they were dis- 
cussing the subject. The most feasible plan 
Mrs. Ball at first thought would be to sell their 
pretty little dwelling and remove toa location 
where they could open a small store. But after 
mature consideration, they agreed that it was 
too hazardous to embark their all in a business 
of which neither had any knowledge. Besides, 
the part of the town in which they resided being 
yet new and bat partially built up, they could 
not hope to obtain any considerable sum for their 
dwelling. Mrs. Ball had been warred of this by 
several friends, who suggested that it would be 
better to rent her house and find lodgings in the 
neighborhood for a time, till property should in- 
crease in value. 

“T wonder what rent we could get for it?” 
said Emily, as her mother repeated the advice 
she had received. 

“Mr. Jones told me to-day that if I decide on 
renting it out, he will take it at ten dollars per 
month, whichis more than any house of its size 
in the square rents for; but then this is so pret- 
tily fivished.”” 

“ And what did you tell him?’ queried the 
daughter, anxiously. 

“That I would be glad to have his family here 
if I conclude on letting it. We could easily hire 
two or three rooms in the neighborhood for half 
the rent he offers, or evenless. And five or six 
dollars a month would be a snug little addition 
to ourincome; but there will be many incon- 
veniences.” And Mrs. Ball ceased abruptly, 
with a heavy sigh. There was silence for some 
moments. At length Emily said, hesitatingly : 

“T have been thinking, mother, that if you had 
no ol jection to go into the country, we could 
perhaps get a little cottage for a low rent, and it 
would be much more comfortable than living in 
rooms.” 

“So it would, my dear, but there are objec- 
tions to this plan also. In the first place, how 
would it be about my work? I could not give 
that up. Then Anna would have to leave school 
and —” 

“‘Q, sister could teach me at home, mother,” 
interrupted little Anna, her eyes sparkling: at the 
thought of the country. 
replied her sister. ‘‘ And 
now that I have mentioned it, dear mother, let 


“Yes, darling, 


nicely in my mind.” 
“ Building castles, or rather cottages in th 
air;” and Mrs. Ball smiled somewhat sadly. 
“Nay, but on a very solid foundation,” re- 
plied Emily, with a return of her former gaicty. 
“If you approve of my plan, suppose you ask 
Farmer Blake, next time he comes, if there is 
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from his farm. Then perhaps I could get a 


r 
school that would bring in something; or I 


| could make up things for the stores, which Anna 


; would allow Anna to come sometimes 








or I could bring in in the stage, or perh 


ps he 





wagon.” 

“That would answer very well for my sew- 
ing,” said the mother; ‘but as for your work 
for the stores, Iam determined you shall not un- 
dertake it again. If you could get a small 
school—but we will not make any calculations 
till we can speak to Mr. Blake.” 

Very impatiently did the little family await 
the arrival of the farmer, who served them 
with butter every Friday, and when he came, 
Emily hurriedly acquainted him with her project, 
and asked his opinion. Farmer Blake, whose 
pleasant, good humored face and manner beto- 
kencd a kind and genial disposition, listened at- 
tentively to the young girl, whose changed ap- 
pearance, since her father’s death, had often ex- 
cited Lis compassion. 

“ Well, I don’t know how it would be,” he 
began; “bat we must talk it over a little. 
George,” to the boy ia his wagon, “ you know 
the few other customers remaining to be served ; 
suppose you go to them and then drive round 
again, and I'll be ready to go.” 

George nodded, and with a word to the two 
large, well fed horses, was on his way, while the 
farmer followed Emily into the house. After 
exchanging a fiiendly greeting with Mrs. Ball, 
he turned at once to Emily, and said: 

“ As toa school, I hardly think there would be 
achance of success. They have one in the vil- 
lage that is but poorly supported, and as for our 
immediate neighborhood, there are children 
enough who never saw the inside of a school- 
house, but their fathers are too miserly or too 
careless to attend to that. I wish we could raise 
a school, for my little ones cannot go regularly 
to the village, but I am afraid it would be no use 
to try.” 

Emily’s countenance fell, and she could not 
trust her voice to speak The farmer saw how 
deep was her disappointment, and racked his 
brain to devise some plan of furthering her 
desires. 

“T don’t know but you might get a few schol- 
ars,” he said, after musing silently some minutes, 
“if you would take produce or anything of that 
kind in lieu of cash.” 

“It would be just the same to us,’ 
Mrs. Bail. 

“ Strange how unwilling some persons are to 
pay for anything,” continued the farmer. “ But 
let us make a calculation—have you a scrap of 
paper handy?” 

Emily handed him a sheet of paper, and taking 
out his pencil, he inquired “ what will be your 
terms, Miss Emily?” with so comical an ex- 
pression that, despite her anxiety, she smiled as 
she answered, ‘‘ whatever were customary in the 


country.” 
“ Well, in the village school the charge is one 


dollar and a half a quarter for the little ones, 
two for the next class, and three for the largest. 
Will that suit you, Emily ?” 

She bowed assent. 

“Then I have two for each class, that will be 
three and four and six—thirteen dollars—cash, 
of course, for I have no fancy for trading. Then 
my nearest neighbor, Lewis, his five children 
will be ten dollars, and he will pay cash, I am 
pretty sure, or he would supply you with wood 
for a part of it. There is Thompson, the next, 
if you'll take butter—and theirs is as good as 
ours—they will probably send their children ; 
and there’s a Mrs. Lee, I do think she would 
send her niece, if you’d ‘take it out,’ as they 
say, in milk and cream. Yes, I'll talk it over 
with some half dozen of them, and sce if we 
can’t manage it. My wife would be delighted.” 

“ But a house—how are we to obtain that?” 
asked Mrs. Ball. 

“O, for a house, I have one that will just suit 
you. Ihad it built for a girl my wife brought 
up, but her husband made up his mind to go 
farther off, so it has been vacant this year or 
more. ’Tis a snug frame cottage with four 
rooms, and well fitted up with closets and such 
conveniences, for my wife took an interest in it. 

“ What will be the rent?” inquired Mrs. Ball, 
after she and her daughter had expressed their 
pleasure at this prospect. 

“O, for the matter of rent, it isn’t worth 
any,” said the good-natured farmer, his ruddy 
cheeks assuming a deeper hue; “but I suppose 
you would not like to have it without rent, so 
I will say two dollars per month.” 

“Two dollars per month!” echocd Emily. 
“O, Mr. Blake, that is almost the same as no 
rent at all.” 

“ You will think it quite enough when you sce 
the place, for it is small and rough compared to 
what you’re used to. But still it is comfortable, 
and a coat of whitewash will make it look like 
new. Then there is astrip of ground surround- 


replied 


in his | 





ing it that you can garden in, Emily, and a lot in | 


the rear that will grow enough vegetables nearly 
for the whole summer.” 

The return of the wagon here interrupted the 
farmer, and he departed, promising to learn 
more about the prospect for a school by the suc- 
ceeding Friday. The longed-for day came at 
length, though little Anna was confident it never 


would, and the farmer’s pleasant face betokened | 


good news. 

“Well, friends, it’s all settled, and you can 
moye as soon as you like.” 

“O, how can we ever thank you?” began 
Mrs. Ball. 

“ Thank me for what. I would like to know? 


| I guess I'm the one obliged, in having a school 


opened that my young ones can go to. My wife 


| is overjoyed; and most of the neighbors will 
me assure you I have been pondering on this 
plan for several days, and arranging it very 


any place in his neighborhood we could rent— | 


you know he has spoken of a village not far j 





send, as they wont have to pay cash. When can 
We expect you ?” 

“ We can settle our affairs here in a fiw days,” 
said Mrs. Ball. “One of our neighbors will 
take the house, and probably will buy most of 
the furniture that we will not take with us.” 

“Then suppose I send my big team carly 
next Friday to take out the things you will 
want; and I can take you all out in the wagon, 
for the stage will not go within a mile of your 


ttace”’ 
cottage. 


Mrs. Bull thankfully embraced this proposal, 


. ~ . ! 
and he took leave. Thankful as the little family 
a 


were for the pro spect opening to them, littl 
Anna was the only heart that retained its buoy- 
ancy during that busy week. Every article was 
endeared to the widowed mother as associated 
with the loved and lost; and the affectionate 
Emily participated in her feelings. The furni- 
ture they deemed suitable for the cottage having 
been selected, the remainder was disposed of at 
fair prices among the neighbors. 

Early on Friday the “ bigteam” drove to the 
door, and after the allotted articles had been 
carefully stowed iato it, there was time left for a 
few parting calls on particular friends, ere the 
arrival of the wagon, in which they were soon 
comfortably seated and on their way to the 
country. They arrived at the farm house before 
sunset, and having taken supper, the strangers 
went toinspect their new residence, accompanied 
by nearly all the farmer’s family. It was pleas- 
antly situated a little back from the road leading 
to the village, and its snowy walls and palings 
(for Mr. Blake had had the whole newly white- 
washed) presented a pleasing contrast to the 
verdant fields around, and to the woods in the 
background now decked in spring’s lively green. 
A few peach, pear and apple trees opened their 
dainty blossoms to the breeze, which they filled 
with fragrance; and a grape vine was already 
putting forth its tender leaves around the arbor 
that shaded the back porch and pump house. 
Little Anna tried the pump, and finding that it 
worked easily, brought to each of the party a 
draught of the clear, cold water, which was pro- 
nounced delicious. 

“ What a luxury that will be during the warm 
season, mother?” said Emily, who was dclighted 
with everything. 

They now entered the cottage, which they 
found as neat and comfortable as they had been 
led to anticipate. Here thcir household goods 
were safely stowed, Mr. Blake having run over 
on the arrival of the team to see that all went 
right. It was decided that the Balls should re- 
main at the farm-house for some days, during 
which they might arrange their little household, 
and with the help of Mr. Blake’s sister sow the 
seeds and plant the flowers, which were easily 
procurable, in the garden. What a pleasant 
task was this for Emily, with a cheerful compan- 
ion as Miss Jones proved, and with Anna al- 
most wild with childish glce, to assist in her 
work! 

All was soon ready for the family to remove 
from the kind farmer’s to the cottage, which 
looked so pretty and homelike, that even Mrs. 
Ball ceased to think regretfully of the home 
they had been obliged to abandon. The school 
was soon found to flourish beyond what they 
could have expected. 

Emily was unremitting in her efforts to do 
good among those with whom her lot seemed 
now cast. At first, her task was by no means an 
easy one. Some of her pupils were froward 
and refractory, some dull and indolent; and the 
parents, with the exception of the Blakes and 
Lewises, seemed to expect her to perform miracles 
in their regard. By degrees, however, she suc- 
ceeded in winning the respect and affection of 
her young charges, and then her duties were 
comparatively light. Her piano was an efficient 
agentin her plans. The promise of a few tunes 
would keep up the flagging attention of the dull, 
and still the rude and boisterous. Flowers, too, 
the natural playthings of children, what sweet 
ministers to those young spirits did Emily make 
them! Rambling in the dim old woods in search 
of wild-flowers, how easy to lead the opening 
heart to the love and worship of Him whose 
sweet creations scem designed to reveal him to 
us in a gentle, familiar light, while the grand 
end sublime in nature teach us to bow down awe- 
stricken before his mighty power! Yet there 
were some who regarded all this as a mere waste 
of time, unwilling or unable to perceive that 
those young hearts and minds were gathering 
lore superior to that of hooks, to which they ap- 
plied with fresh vigor after their pleasant recre- 
ations. Others judged more wisely; and their 
encouragement enabled Emily to persevere in 
her course, until finally the change apparent in 
many of the children, and their rapid * progress 
in learning, satisfied even the fault-finders. 

One day Joe Wiggins, a boy of thirteen, 
whose continual toil and jaded appearance often 
excited Emily’s pity, came with a load of wood 
from Farmer Lewis. It chanced that Emily 
was playing on the piano, as usual before dis- 
missing her school, and attracted by the un- 
wonted sounds, he stepped quietly to the open 
window of the little parlor. She observed and 
bade him enter. After ploying a few airs, she 
dismissed the children, and percciving that Joe 
was gazing intently on a crayon-drawing, asked 
if he was fond of such things. Without turn- 
ing his head, and apparently speaking to himself 
rather than replying to her, he muttered : 

“Yes, I dream of such pictures, and I try to 
make them for myself; but it’s no use trying.’ 

“Have you ever learned drawing?” queried 
Fily. 

Starting at the question as if now only aware 





of her presence, with a strange smile and a 
short “no ma’am,” he was hastening away; 
buat Emily insisted that he should rest while 
eating a piece of pie she brought tohim. Her 
gentle and friendly manner scemed to impress 





him, forefier a moment’s thought he offeicd a | 


sort of excuse for his short answer, adding that 
he never learned anything excepta little reading, 
writing and ciphering from a schoolmaster who 
once boarded with his parents. When Emily 
offered to instruct him in drawing, his face 
brightened, but in an instant was clouded again 
as he replied, sadly: 

“You are very kind, miss, and I should like 
to learn, but I have no time.’ 

“Could you not spare an hour in the even- 
ing *” said Emily. 

He shook his head slowly, and murmuring a 
word of thanks, sprang into the wood-cart and 
was soon lost to sight. Emily was still gazing 
after him, when Sarah Jones came over from the 
farm-house, and from her she obtained some par 


ticulars about the boy who had excited her com- | 


passionate interest. He was the oldest child of 


a man known for mi'es around as “ Sungy 
his whole aim seemed to be to render his own 
existence, and still more that of his family, as 
irksome and wretched as that of the veriest 
| slave. From morn till eve, whether ia his fields 
watchfal that none of his hands lost a moment, 
orinthe market constanily on the lookout to 


obtain the highest price for his produce, he gave 
himself no rest. His wife, with wuly the assist 

ance her oldest daughter, a child of eleven, 
could give, had the manifold duties of farm 

house and dairy to attend to. Joe, between his 
work at home and the occasional services for 
which the neighd rs would hire him, Was con 

stantly employed. Even the two youngest chil 

dren were made “useful” ia feeding the chick 

ens, bringing in wood, ete. Still, their father 
was afraid they would grow wp lazy and good 

for-nothing! When Emily had first opened her 
school, Mr. Blake had tried to prevail on his 
avaricious neighbor to send his children, bat he 
scouted the idea. In fact, his hatred to “ book 
larnin’’’ amounted to a mania. He made it his 
boast that all the knowledge he had was to 
count up money, and that his children should 
have no more. Joe, as we have seen, succeeded 
in acquiring the rudiments of knowledge through 
a schoolinaster, who, on leaving, further grat- 
ified the studiously inclined boy by a present of 
a set of school books, from which, however, he 
could gain but litte, as it was only occasionally 
that he could steal a few minutes, even at night, 
to devote to them. 

It was not an encouraging prospect truly, but 
Emily resolved to make an effurt in behalf of 
the boy. Accordingly, the next afternoon she 
went with Sarah Jones to callon Mrs. Wiggins. 
Taking a cross path through the woods, they 
soon reached the farm. Emily had pictured it 
to herself as a forlorn, dungeon-like place ; but 
the house was in tolerable repair, and though 
there was no flower-garden (Mr. Wiggins was 
too great an utilitarian for that), a smooth grass- 
plat, in the centre of which stood a blooming 
rose-bush, gave a pretty aspect to the place. 
Emily was rather surprised that they were al- 
lowed ; but was told by Sarah that the “green” 
was for bleaching, and the rose-tree, which Joe 
had brought from the woods, was suffered to re- 
main at the solicitations of Agnes, the youngest 
child, to whom the father sometimes yielded. 

Mrs. Wiggins, a pale, worn woman, received 
her visitors hospitably, and invited them to stay 
for supper, which would soon be ready, adding 
as an inducement to Emily that if she mentioned 
it, perhaps “father” would consent to send the 
two youngest children to school, which was her 
earnest desire. When Emily spoke of Joseph, 
the mother sighed and said she had a great deal 
of trouble about him; he was naturally one of 
the best hearted children, but his father crossed 
him so much that he was growing sulky and 
stubborn—at least to his father, for he was al- 
ways ready to do anything for her. 

While they were speaking, the farmer came in. 
He was surprised to see Emily, whom he in- 
stantly recognized as the “schoolma’am” he 
had once met at Mr. Blake’s, and whom he 
rather liked, as, to use his own words, she was 
“a clever young woman, with none of your 
stuck up airs.” He therefore said he was glad 
to see her, and wrung her hand so heartily in 
proof of his pleasure, that her small fingers 
ached for an hour after. Emily, however, was 
willing to bear the pain, as the warmth of his 
welcome encouraged her to speak of the children 
during the repast, at which none of them were 
present. But argument and persuasion were of 
no avail. He was “ set agin larnin’; poor coun- 
try folks had no use of it—it only put them 
above themselves, and made them good for 
nothin’. None of his folks had schoolin’, and 
he reckoned his young ‘uns were no better than 
”em—so there was an end on't.” 

Emily, despite this plain hint, ventured to 
speak of Joe, but was interrupts? with : 

“‘ Look’e here, don’t youtalk of that ere boy, 
for it makes me mad, and I don’t want to say 
nothin’ to hurt you, ma’am, or mise, I s’pose 
would be more like the thing—” 

“O, call me Emily,” interrupted our heroine, 
eager to ingratiate herself on account of the 
children. ‘1 dislike formality among friends.” 

“Well, now, that’s what I like,” said the 
farmer, so evidently gratified that Sarah was 
fearfal her companion’s fingers would undergo 
another pressure ; but the distance between them 
fortunately prevented it. ‘ But as I was sayin’, 
Emily—that’s a pretty name, too—about that 
boy of mine, see what larnin’ has done for him. 
Why, mother knows it herself, thongh she's al- 
ways takin’ his part, and wantin’ him to get 
more—I see him gettin’ it, though. You never 
see sich a changed critter since that plagy school- 
master put it in his head to want schoolin’. He’s 
grum and ugly as he can be, just ’cause he wants 
to go to school, or be mopin’ sver books to lose 
his time. I'll have no sich foolin’—but it docs 
make me mad to see him so cross-grained, and I 
can’t beat it out of him, neither.” 

Here Sarah Jones, whose risible emotions had 


becn several times excited, burst into a fit of 
laughter. The farmer looked at her in amazement. 

“T wonder if abad temper was ever cured by 
beating!’ she said to him; “and the idea of 
calling such names to poor Joe, the kindest, 
most obliging boy in the whole neighborhood !” 

“O yes, you all think him mighty fine, and 
that was what pooty nigh spoilt him first, and 
the plagy books finished it” 





beneficial to the lad, especially as knowledge was 
all he wanted ; and when the father replied that 
he had other things for him to do, she suggested 


that the evenings might be pleasantly and us¢ 
| fully spent in his own way. 

“Q yes, yes, I know all about that. Set 
moping over books half the night, and then 
lay abed till dinnertime. That wont do for me.” 


Emily was obliged to yield the point. Fors 
month more, she heard nothing of “ Stingy 
Wiggins” or his family. 

One afiernoon, having extended ner ramble 
with her pupils further than usual, she was har- 

rying alone throagh the woods, when loud cries 
| from Wiggins’s house arrested her attention 


Wiggins.” A farmer well to do in the world, 


, quik Kly informed her of what bad happened. 





. : F | 
Emily hinted that a little indulgence might be 


| places might envy 


She ' ’ } ‘ 

She stopped hesitating!y, 4 " < 
voice of Mr. Wiggins, she dis 

and hastened in. It was a pa 

which she entered. Little Agnes was ly j 


the bed with her mother 


her hanging ) 
her, her father, pale and haggard, sianding 
speechless distress, Joe knecling beside his 
mother weeping convulsively, and the two ot 

ers standing apart pale and tearfal 


t 





ceiving Emily, Joe s rang up hopefi 





The litule girl had been si. k for some days, and 
that afternoon was left in her father’s cha ue, 


with strict cautions not to give him anything, as 


1, 
he was entirely ignorant of medicines. In the 
interim, however, the child had a vielont spell of 
coughing, and anxious to give her some relief 
the father seized a bottle of landanum, supposing 
it to be cough drops, and gave a half spoonfu 
Just as she swallowed it, Joe cutered, and per 
ceiving the open botde and the spoon, cried out 
in alarm. His cries broaght in his mother, who, 
on learning of the mistake, could only ery and 
caress the child who was already sinking into the 
fatal stupor. Evmily’s arrival was providential 
With quick presence of mind, she gave the sim 
ple remedies at hand, and ere she left the house 
she knew that danger was past. 

The father’s gratitude to the preserver of his 
favorite child was deep and lasting. Emily, by 
the mother’s desire, took advantage of it to 
press him again to give his children some litile 
education, and unwilling to refuse her, he yield 
ed. He became reconciled to Joe, too, and gave 
him permission to attend Emily's school all the 
fall and winter, if he chose, for he could do with 
out his help! 

Joe and the two little girls, Becky and Agnes, 
were sent to school; and their progress was sat 
isfactory to the delighted mother, and equally so, 
it was suspected, to the father, though when 
epckento on the subject he always said they 
might be better employed. Jane, the eldest 
daughter, cared nothing for school. “She was 
her daddy’s own gal,”’ as he said. But when, 
to the increased astonishment of the neighbor. 
hood, Emily’s representation induced him to al- 
low his wife to hire a girl for help in domestic 
matters, Mrs. Wiggins took care that Jane 
should enjoy equal advantages. 

“Hallo, what nonsense are you up to now *”’ 
was Mr. Wiggius’s salutation to Emily, as he 
saw her in the garden one fine afternoon in the 
succeeding summer, and at her smiling invita 
tion, went in to ‘take a look at all her fine 
doins’.””. Emily was arranging a bouquet of her 
choicest flowers to send to Mrs. Wiggins by Joe, 
who was yet in the school-room practising his 
favorite pursuit, drawing. The farmer smiled, 
as he watched her slight, snowy fingers moving 
so dexterously among the fragile blossoms. 

“There’s lots of sich things over at our 
place now. Joe and Beck and Ag were busy 
all the spring through layin’ out a garden. 
Every youngster about the neighborhood is 
going stark mad about flowers and all sich—so, 
of course, mine must go the same way. So 
they got around me, and I see their heart was 
set on it, ’tic’larly Joe’s, and he's such a changed 
boy now, that I don’t want to plague him. I 
say, what did you do with him? He's jest like 
he was long ago, when he was a little gaffer, 
only better I do think. I never thought I'd have 
sich comfort with him, as since you've hed him 
in hands.” 

Just then Joe came out of the schoolroom, 
and she would have changed the subject, but the 
farmer went on: 

“ Here, Joe, maybe you'll tell me what Miss 
Emily wont. I do want to know what she's 
done with you to make you sich a different boy ; 
you never get into the mumps now-a days.” 

Emily felt painfully embarrassed for the shy, 
sensitive boy, whose crimson cheek showed his 
boyish mortification at being thus spoken to in 
her presence; but she felt that her daily incul 
cated lessons were not wholly unavailing, when 
at uc last words tears rose to the lad’s eyes, and 
pressing his lips to his father’s rough, brown 
hand, he murmured : 

“ Dear father, I hope I shall never displease or 
grieve you again.” 

The father was taken by surprise. He had 
partly withdrawn his hand, but with a better im 
pulse he passed his arm around his son and 
kissed the broad, thoughtful brow; then draw- 
ing his hand across his misty eyes, and clearing 
his throat, he tarned toexchange a friend !y greet 
ing with Mrs. Ball, who came to invite him into 
the house. 

“ ¥ should like to know what's come over the 
boy, that’s a fact,”’ the farmer said to his wif 
that night, as he was telling of his call at the 
teacher's. 

Mrs. Wiggins laughed—laughter, merry jeste 
and above all, time to enjoy them, were no stran 
gers to the old farm-house now—as she replic 

“ Some of our neighbors would like to know 





what has come over you, too 

“So they would, and it’s more’n I can tell, 
less it be some of that cunnin’ little gal’s doin’s 
Bat I tell you what, mother, we wont do as wel! 
this year as we used to. Let's see.” 

And the farmer began to make calculations of 
what he should probably lose, with a comic gray 
ity, unlike the sordid, grumbling calculations of 
othertimes. His wife listened placidly. When 
he had finished, she said 

“You have calculated our losses—now begin 
and count up our gains.’ 

“No, I cannot do that,” he replied slowly and 
with feeling. “ It is easy to reckon our losses 
a few dollars ‘ll cover them; bat our gains 
who could begin to reckon them *” 

Who, indeed * And who could estimate th 
influence for good exerted 





1, in more than that 
familv. by the young teacher’ Who foresee a 

the fruits, for time and eternity, of the seed sown 
and nurtured in many a young heart within that 
little schoolroom * There were pone to regret 
but many to biess the day that first saw the little 
cottage become the abode of the “ folks from 
town,” who, as the time glided tranquilly 4» 
joyed in the faithfal fulfilment of duty a peaceft 
serenity of mind and pure heart happiness 
which many of the great and courted of 
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r-knob. As she siood fi 

1, and before her 

wsembled and their opit obtained 
nbstance of the of ect in vie v, the faint 


infant met her ear ani the «ummit of 


lerment was attained at the mexpected 
g, she pulled the bell wih a jerk 
riy leftthe hande in her rasp, and 
ative summons speedily brox ght one of 
its to heraid. The basket was soon 
to her own snag room, and apon 
ion proved to he “he abiding olace of a 
e female child, waeose age co iid not ex- 
months at the uw: most. 
child’s dress, whch was of warm and 
material, was a ‘lip of pape bearing 
e word, “ Sallx.” No other mark or 
| identity was ujom it, and tue face of 
v old lady was 1. strange m.xtare of 
tenderness and apprehensio”, as she 
warmed the litte stranger | -fore the 
blaze of the ruddy fire. What Mr. 
ry would do or ay was the question 
tin her mind, a she gentir » irred the 
she was preparig for the you hfal ac- 
to the family. Vould he sem it to the 
asylam, or wiat would he do! she 
to herself. His notomous hatred to 
forbade the sup; osition that h: would 
ei with its welfa-e, and yet, she -hought, 
hame, that so \«autiful a litte being 
e thrust upon tie cold mercies of the 
ted world, and save to thank te bread 
r for its rude na ‘ture. 
Deadmerry is of course in bed and 
y this time,so hat woula .« useless 
farther on the subject for the sight at 
i so the poor lit le thing shall have one 
ble bed in its lie, let what ma» be its 
°” 
Mrs. Pettletop made tp a Im urious 
pillows before .he Gre, and bavir g seen 
ze comfortabi: tucked in and edged 
out with welll ned chair backs, -he ad- 
rerself to her ov-n repose, and way short- 
rapped in prof .und end balmy slumber. 
yasekeeper’s th oughts wandering hither 
er iz her sleep began to fashion them- 
to dreams, anc the form of then was 
iz like this : 
es again in the darkness and the rain. 
id the rude eas: wind meet her su: denly 
, corners, and carry her almostof her 
e dashed full tpon her. Again was she 
contending with the umbrella fe- the 
and again dil it tarn itself ins > out 
gzle desperately to free f from her 
All at once, t her horror, it turner into 
of a baby, aud writhed and twist d to 
‘om her, and dash ite unfortunate yung 
at upon the hurd paveme 
1. 
cene changed and she was peace ‘ally 
in holding th: aby before the com ‘ort- 
ze, while it laached with delight os it 
pon the flick rimg wonder. Gradvally 








mtapen wv hich 


rly the coals «f the fire began to assume 
ress and appt arance of her master, and 
was the countenance with which he raz- 
the baby. ited was Mr. Deadmer-y’s 


Il seasons ; it was intensely so now, ind 





ndeed to lock upon, as it began to ad- 


om the grate aod move towards her as 
rc and neare- he epproached, and she 
yw feel his bomt apon her face, but -he 
power to muve from her position. The 
of terror wis paralrzed in her thr at, 


ith starting ev es looking fearfally apo it. 


she madly strove to give it utterar-e. 
wh as it came close to her and actuelly 
o her garments, her tongue was loos d, 
h a horrified ry she awoke = Awoke' to 
t the room ‘as in a blaze, and that «1 
roanded on «.\l sides by fire ! 

ound for sel’ preservation, not at the m>- 
inking of anj:ht in the world else, for, ¢ 
this waking up in the dead of nicht ar 1 
vourself alm ost frving in rour hed ism ¢ 


or coolness cr the easr collection 


of one s 
$ 
Ss as it may. she found herself safe an! 
n the street before remembrance camer 
d she reco'lected with agony that th 
ss still in th: room ; 
ying the ast »mished Mr Deadmerry wh 
car her by the arm. she « reamed ~_ 
ild! the chiid !—in my room" and ther 





sad away 

Her mand has re 
) shock mos prohahir from the sudden 
this calar' ity, amd she wanders. noor 


ving Mr l'eadmerry turned awar, and 


leed, the and feture adventures of oar 
roine «tr is ‘air ne for 
t to poste it at that the servant who 
ned th iv ar @ edmit Mre Pettietor 
saiden!+ towards him ir rated 
zr .i Pat lad? f x 
an ari ber burn 4 amber 
achelor wis « fe n.and right 
tion at . 4 ra is a” 
ger, hat ash ace mor chern 
z i ° e @a ‘* r 
d round and * a & smok 
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y awake, and dreadfalls frightened by 


Foreign Correspondence of the Flag. 
London, April, 1556 
Mr. Batroc :—It is just a week ago to day, 


the fall, bat otherwise completely unhart, the 


habe was lying screaming upon its oasis of 


vadiege onl’ Jot , tter ferven i : 
ge — aren’ # a ce " pi oe that the rocky outlines of old Holyhead appeared 
thank God!” re quickly seized it in his. a “ ; 
sriance tte TEE eR zed it in ANS in the dim distance to our eager and anxious vis 
urms and made for a place of safety. 


ions. The next morning we were at the dock in 
Liverpool. It is almost impossible for one who 
has not seen them, to form any idea of these 
magnificent structures. They seem bolder and 
stronger than the very rocks themselves, and 
must stand for many centuries. No sooner were 
we fairly at the dock, than the Custom House 
officers very kindly took charge of our baggage, 
and carried it as far as the examining office. As 
we felt considerable interest in its fate, we fol- 
lowed it. We entered a large, dingy looking 
| apartment, where two or three dignitied-looking 
otlicials were scowling about, as if the business 
were a decided bore, and we verily thought so 
ourselves. There were fifieen cabin passengers, 
and but two ladies. Chairs were set for us, but 
, the men were requested to stand outside a coun- 
ter which extended all around the room. D. 
Job was seated by his pleasant evening tea-ta- managed by a confidential whisper with one of 
ble, with his adopted as usual, rolling about | the officials, that we should be waited upon first. 
underneath, when a servant entered and placed I must say that I went to my trunk with some 
a letterin his hands. Looking at the address, he trepidation, for I had heard all sorts of frightful 
perceived that it was in a woman’s hand-writing, | stories about the Custom House, and had been 
and was inseribed “‘ to the guardian of the father- | dreading all the way across displaying my ward- 
less.” Opening it wonderirgly, he readasfollows: robe before acrowd. A fat basy-looking man 
“ { know not who you are, but my mother’s in- | came to my trunk as I opened it, shoved his hand 
stinet told me truly, when I looked upon your | among the clothes, asked if there was anything 
face as you passed along, that you possessed a | dutiable in it. I told him there was not, bat he 
gentle and a feeling heart. I am the unhappy | was at liberty toexamine. He shut it upimme- 
mother of the infant you have received into your | diately and went to another. We paid ashilling 
home, and it is with the hand of death upon me | on each package and left immediately for the 
that I now write to ask you to hasten to me and © station, thinking that the Custom House was not 
let me once before I die, embrace my darling, | so dreadful after all. 
and then let the clods of the grave forever hide On our way to the station we passed St. 
my shame and sorrow from the world. Do not, | George’s Hall, one of the largest and tinest halls 
for pity’s sake, refus@ me this.” in England, and by far the most elegant building 
It bore no signature, but the servant apprised | in Liverpool. But we only had a glimpse of it, 
him that there was a person awaiting his answer | 85 we did of Liverpool itself. Sutiicient, how- 
in the hall. Without the loss of a moment the | ever, to feel in every street we entered, that we 
carriage was ordered, and, bearing the child in | were not in America. The station-house is a 
his arms, and accompanied by Mrs. Pettletop, 
Mr. Deadmerry was soon rolling rapidly in the | roof beiag of glass, it is perfectly lighted, and as 
direction pointed out by the man who guided the locomotives never enter it, there is no smoke. 
them. There is nothing in America to compare with it. 
The carriage stopped beneath the eaves ofa | Their carriages are smaller and of course very 
wretched tenement of that plague-spot in New | much lighter than oars, but I think they are not 
York's body corporate, the Five Points. Led on | as pleasant or convenient. The railroad itself, 
hy the man who had accompanied them, they however, is far superior to any line we have. 
ascended the ricketty stairs and after mounting | Far more precaution is taken to prevent accident ; 
upwards as far as the wretched structure led, | no carriage road is allowed to cross it on the 
they were ushered into a miserable room, where, | same level. All are condacted over by bridges 
extended on a low bed, laid upon the floor, they | or pass under it. No person is allowed to walk 
perceived a female figure whose sunken and | upon the track. The track is kept as neat as a 
brilliant eye and ghastly pallid countenance told | garden walk ; the very sides of it are cultivated 
a fearful story of misery and sorrow. and mowed every year and bring in quite an in- 
As soon as the poor creature saw them enter, | come. The company is also obliged to be much 
she started up from her wretched couch, and | more careful for the accommodation of its pas- 
with the hectic hue of excitement mounting on | sengers than our companies are accustomed to 
her wasted cheek, she cried out, “My baby! my | be. This morning’s paper contains the case of 
child ! give it to me, O, please give it to me!” a gentleman who recovered fifty dollars damages, 
©, the deep yearnings of a mother’s heart to | because he lost a whole day from one train not 
clasp close up the little nestling one that has been connecting with another as it was advertised to. 
taken from her side even for an hour. How in- | This is as it should be. 
tense this lure! how it overwhelms every other The journey from Liverpool to London is one 
love, and, unlike all others, how self-sacrificing | of the most delightfal a stranger can take. It is 
and holy is its nature. like riding through one continual garden. Not 
To see that poor mother hold it close up to | a stone is out of place, nor a stray stump, chip 
her bosom, and gaze fondly down into its bright | or splinter is to be seen anywhere. Bat green, 
blae eyes, and shower soft kisses on its baby lips, | rolling fields, elegant country seats, and beautiful 
and smooth the soft golden hair from its ‘young | Villages scattered about in pleasant variety. 
brow, was a sight to touch a harder heart than When we reached London the city was all 
Job's, and he inwardly resolved to make the lit- | alive with news of the peace. The streets were 
tle thing his everlasting care, when it should be | thronged everywhere. Cannons were tiring, bells 
left totally alone in the world, which to judge | were ringing, every one was smiling—no, not 
from the woman's countenance, on which the | every one; for at the same time one of the most 
death hues already began to assemble, would be | revolting scenes was occarring, that even Lon- 
ere very long. don has witnessed. It was the execution of the 
The painful scene did not last long. The un- | lunatic murderer Bonsfield, who in a fit of in- 
fortunate creature passed away, with her eyes | sane jealousy cut the throats of his wife and 
fixed upon the face of her child, and with its lit- | three little children. Two days before his exe- 
tle hand close clasped in both her own wasted | cation, he threw himself, face downwards. into 
ones, marmuring @ prayer that a blessing would | the grate of burning coals in his cell. Before he 
rest upon the man whose heart had been opened | could be rescued he was almost dead, hut his 
to cherish the helpless and the innocent, and with | wounds were dressed, and though he refused al! 
her last breath asking forgiveness and mercy | nourishment, yet he was kept just alive for a 
from him who has cently said, “ Neither do I | spectacle to the people. An immense crowd of 
condemn thee. Go and sin no more!” the lowest rabble assembled early aronnd the 
scaffold, to which the wretched man was carried 
Job Desdmerry’s Baby” became known on onachair. But when swung from the seaffold, 
change, and facetionsly quoted by all his brother what was the horror and surprise of the witnesses 
a arsaae Es : _ | to see the victim by almost superhuman effort 
stock jobbers. elong with Pennsylvania Bonds; sensi iis eee: andl hen oe Ca ow ite 
Iron and Copper Miniog Companies, and Eastern P Sta are eae riba Bd fas 
Securities. Sallie became the light of his bach- be gy Sige 5 Renee eae ia ecige baad different 
clic berea, Gail ie hike Mastiddice times, tillat last death conquered! It is said that 
ee eee ee eee the yelling and tamult was like that of fiends 
existence. Sallie was the main sum and sub- iwc le nase Gr ih ee naa 
stance of Mr. Job Deadmerry’s life from hence- shots gpthcsetcnes rescdhene sacspsigee of life to 
pany execute murderers, but such scenes a3 this must 
be depraving. 
out of his way to avoid the contact of children; There are many things bere that tie pene! 
s been darkly rumored that he ex. | and wonderful. Indeed, London itself is a con- 
id coun te Caaleke taheeOe cont: | tinual wonder to me. Teannot imagine how such 
he carried about in his pockets, | myriads of people contrive to subsist in such 
ps ae oe aes . RAP | small space, for immense as the city is, it r-aily 
and tha: with these he bribed unsuspicious prat- | a Sao ideade of ¢ ¢ 
tlers to allow themselves to be taken up and ca- shane vane ie i ‘ ee es i people. I eae 
ressed by him when be met them in his daily | "°t Tealize that in this very city, for centuries, 
wa'k or wanderings. I say nothing, bat haif | kings, and courts have floarished and passed 
eel aad alll cake, Whitt vas areas chines: all heen away. Serely “the earth hath bubbles as the 
. waters hath.’ 


Both the child and its preserver were some- 
what scorched by the fire in their egress from the 
arning building, and both lay for weeks after 
upon beds of pain, but as soon as he could move 
about, t thing appeared to give Job so much 
satisfaction, as to tend the couch of the child he 
had saved, and softly as a mother to minister to 
its baby wants. And when, months after, mat- 
ters ran smoothly along as of yore, that individ- 
ual could not enjoy his breakfast anless little 
Sallie was tumbling abont at his feet, on the 
hearth rng, under the careful supervision of Mrs. 
Pettletop, nor could he think of seating himself 
to his evening newspaper, unless he could now 
and anon look over the top of it and assure him- 
seif of its comfortable infantile sluambers. 











He never afterwards was known to go an inch 


in fact 8 DB 





pended un 
ments, whi 





tim him, and the only reasonable supposi- 
e wie od | Ww. * os - ” - 
“ e are living in “lodgings anne 
tcan he hazarded for the afuresaid change, | & gings,’’ @ manner of life 


spacious, commodious edifice; nearly half the 


The children live out of doors, which accounts, | 
I suppose, for their bright, rosy appearance. I | 
never saw so many well-dressed children in | 
walking New York for weeks, as I have seen in 
one day in London. American mothers should 
not be so rery careful of complexion, to the detri- 
ment of health. Several ladies are riding horse- 
back in the park, and alittle boy and girl, very | 
likely an earl and countess, not more than five 
years old, each attended by a footman. We | 
passed that spot where Sir Robert Peel was killed 
while riding horseback, also a splendid, gigentic 
statue of the god of war, erected in honor of the | 
Dake of Wellington, by ladies. In my opinion 
they might have applied their money with grea:- | 
er beneric in a far better cause. ‘eS | 
—_———__ +aee > ——_—_ —- 
ANECDOTE OF JEREMIAH MASON, 


The late Mr. Mason, says the Boston Journal, | 
was something of a giant in physical as well as 
mental proportions, and in youth must have pos- | 
sessed a powerful frame. While in the strength 
of early manhood, Mr. Mason happened one 
very cold day to be driving along a road in the 
country, half buried up under buffalo robes, and 
looking rather insigniticant to the casual ohserv- 

| er—at least, so he appeared to an impudent 
teamster who approached in an opposite diree- 
tion, occupying so large a portion of the road 
with his team that passing was adifticult matter 
for another vehicle. As they neared each other, 
Mason politely requested the ‘teamster to tum 
out and give him room, but the saucy variet, 
with an impudent look at the apparently smail 
youth, peremptorily refused, and told him to tarn 
out himself. Mr. Mason, who instantly perceived 
there was but one course to pursue, quietly stop- 
| ped his horse, laid the reins over the dasher, and 
began to roll down the robes, at the same time 
| drawing up his legs and rising gradually from his 
| seat. ‘The teamster silently watched these move- 
ments, but as the legs obtained a foundation, and 
| foot after foot of Mr. Mason’s mammoth propor- 
| tions came into view, a look of astonishment, 
| like a circle in the water, spread over his hitherto 
calm face, and with a deprecating gesture he 
presently exclaimed: “ That’li do, stranger— 
don't rise any more; I'll turn out!” 

Mr. Mason soon had the track to himself, and 
| our bewildered teamster drove off at a brisk pace. 
|. “Creation!” said he, as he touched up the off 
| leedcz with his whip: ‘ 1 wonder how tigh that 

critter would have goneif I hadn’t stopped him” 





News Glances. 


Yate Cotrece.—It is proposed to raise the 
sum of $150,000 for the purpose of enlarging the 
School of Chemistry applied to Agriculture and 
the Arts, and of Engineering, connected with 
Yale College, that, like the Polytechnic Institu- 
tions of Europe, it may give an extended and 
elevated course of education to Agriculturists, 
Mechanicians, Engineers, Miners and Chemists. 








i 

Lamartine.—The Independent Belge says, 
that Lamartiae, afier making great efforts to 
save the wreck of his shattered fortanes, is about 
to assign all his property for the payments of his 
debts, and seek a home in the United States. 
The estate given to him several years ago, by the 
sultan, turned out to be one of those presents 
that bring ruin upon the recipient. 





Beware !—A French paper mentions that as 
a soldier of an artillery regiment, in garrison at 
Metz, was some time ago smoking by the side 
of his horse, the animal, by a sudden motion of 
his head, knocked the pipe into his throat. This 
brought on an abscess, and in a few days the 
man died. 


—— ¢aceoe > —_—_—____—_—_— 

Mixinc tHe Cotors.—A writer on color- 
blindness, in the Edinburgh Review, mentions a 
number of persons who fancy everybody that 
they see is green. We know of some self-com- 
placent individuals who fancy the same thing of 
everybody they have any dealings with. They 
often get done brown themselves in consequence. 





RatLroaps rs Matye —There are in Maine, 
fifteen railways, whose aggregate length within 
the State is 406 miles. Their entire cost is 
$19,272,294. This includes the entire cost of 
the Boston and Maine and Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence roads, large portions of which lie in other 
States. 





Not Unwise og Ustrus.—Hiram Faller 
says: ‘‘ There is no such thing as absolute free- 
dom below the Almighty God. The Omnipo- 
tent alone is free; all his creatures are the sub- 
jects of irrevocable Law—the siaves of inexorable 
Necessity.” 





———_— 

New Mope or Navicatioy.—The St. Lonis 
Intelligencer, after informing us that the steam- 
er Michigan had run inte the woods and knovk- 
ed down one of her chimneys, says: “ She will 
be ur to day, running on one chimney.” 

Se Se een 

Mrswesora.—Gov. Gorman, in his recent 
message, stated officially that the Territory con- 
tained 75,000 inhabitants, and that this informa- 
tion was derived from sources he knew to be 
correri. 


—_——. +e + —- -~—-——— 

Tue Stack 1s Germany —There are at 
present in Germany 165 theatres, em 
about 5900 actors, dancers and voca! 
9000 choristers and masicians of the orchestra. 





—— Ce 


Cor. Frevoyt.—It is stated that Col. J.C 





ari 2 wn i ic ! 
that it was al! wrought bv that extraordinary 5 “d seen : eres ca, os sO peasant 
Se 7 10 and home-like that I very : it ha 
livedaal, Joh Deadmerry's Baby, and nobody = 7 mack wonder it hee | 


re | not been practised among us. We havea large | 
e: 


| drawing-room and bedrooms on the first floor, 
| very pleasantly furnished, the use of plate and | 
| attendance, so that a!! we have to dois to teii the 
servant what we will have, give her the money, 
and it is served for us in the neatest manner 
possible. It is not boarding, and it is not house- 
keeping, but combines the pleasantest fes- 
tures of buth, and is far cheaper than either. 
Nearly half the people in London live in 


POWERS THE SCULPTOR. 

A new English work, entitled “Travels in 
Europe and the Eest."’ says of this distinguished 
AMerican artist Th 
M the stu + the man | 











was en emigrant 
native State, to Ohio, and there at the age of 
*wenty six, he made his first bust, a head in wax. 
I: gives thle promise Of what has since 








Twenty years ago, Mr. Powers went to Wash- | “ lodgings.” 

ngton’ “Here he has heen at work «:xteen years The weather has been delightful thas fur; 

Now he is less than fifty vears of age; and when = pone of the London rain and mud and fog, whose 
=a 






fame has reached as far as the very name of Lon- 
’ don. ar first walk in Hyde Park, which is to 
n scaiptare, and leave a name to posterits asthe all others of its kind what London is 

ct h will attract the admir- cisies, delighted us exceedingly. It was fal 





ally secure the approving verdict of , ' j 
3 s ss veautifal children, elegant ed, gam olli 
Successive ages of the Chrutian world. Yet P v shguatly desseed, gambo 





atest leauty of char- pom the greea sward, playing and laughing, 








| healthy and happy as can be found anywhere. 


Fremont was born in France, in January, 1813 
His father was an emigrant from France, and his 
mother a native of Virginia. 
cons Bee 
Qcery.—When a man pays eight dollars a 
bushel for green peas—which is the greenest, the 
peas or the purvhaser? 





Oip axp Yorxe.—Dr. James Copeland 
states that young people sleeping with old people 
usually get ill. 

=— —_— ¢ aoe] -——_-——_ 

Goon Par.—Thackeray’s five lectures in 
New Ortcans yielded him sixteen hundred and 
forty dollars over bis expenses. 
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A creat Uspertakise —The canal across 
the Isthmas of Saez will cost exght million do! | 











lars, snd ceeupy six years in its construction. 
-——— _ + a J 
A Barocas. —The sieve throagh which the | 
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man strained every nerve is for sale at half the cost f 
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NEW VORA AS IT IS 

If one were in search merely of a sple 
pageant, with architectaral scenery on the gr 
est scale, with endless processions of haman 
ings, with the glare and glitter of wealth 
rush of business, the whirl of pleasure, the 
trasts of splendor and squalor, of high an 
low life, he need not go to London or t& PP 
he has only to visit car own American cit 
New York —our imperial —the island qu 
whose throne rises from the waters la al! 
majesty of amplitude and extent. New Yo 
a perfect microcosm—an epitome of fe 1 
difficult it is to recognize in the New York o 
day the offepring of that quaiot little Dateh ¢ 
of New Amsterdam, that once occupied a sy 
scarcely larger than we uld now serve for on 
the vast hotels of the present superd city, A 
all traces of the old Dutch germ have vanish. 
and it is a long, long way from the corpal 
bargomaster of the day of Peter Stayvesan 
the merchant prince of this year of our L 
with his up-town palace, fit for a ducal reside: 

The city is continually surpassing itself. 
ter an absence of five years, you return to it. 
find its added magnificence and greatness go: 
far beyond your wildest dreams. We read m 
of the gaiety, and life, and brilliancy of the . 
risian boulevards, but it is very hard to convi 
us that Broadway falls below them in attract, 
ness. Look at Broadway, if you wish to 
how royally democracy cen shine when it che 
es; for those splendid hotels, towering upw 
story after story, in sculptured marble—t! 
splendid saloons, rich with gilding, and orm 
and mirrors, and drapery, and statues, and ; 
tures, are for the accommodation of the mill 
and are paid for by the million. There may 
streets in the cities of the old world which 
pass Broadway in continaous and sustained m 
nificence, bat where else will you find sach a} 
ulation as that which pours thronagh it day » 
night '—we do not speak of numbers, but 
appearance and character, At the fashions 
hour for driving and promenading, how eur 
is it with the beauty of our fair countrym 
What doezzling toilets! and with what a ¢r 
they are worn! Foreigners are apt to accuse 
ladies of New York of over dresing, and . 
very fond of advising them to appear abroad 
sober attire. Bat we would not dim the ep) 
dor of our out door pictares—we would not | 
one tint from the kaleidoscopic variety of Bro 
way. If ladies will dress expensively, why 
feast let us enjoy the excitement of the ha 
some spectacle 

But Broadway is not New York. The « 
has almost as many phases of aspect as it ! 
streets. No stranger in Broadway could far 
himself in the Bowery—and mvrereres C) 
ham Street has its physiognomy, and Ca 
Street its individuality ; Wall Street i+ like 
self alone; and Nassan Street is like mo ott 
Volumes might he written on New York, as + 
umes have been written on Paris; its archit 
ture, ite socicty, ite business, its amusements, 
literature, its arts, its charities—theee last he 
on the ame grand ecale which measures eve 
thing in this bewildering and attractive ci 
The field has never yet heen reaped. We he 
no good novel of New York society—no gr 
comedy representing ite merits, The New Y« 
journals have from time to time given brillir 
and faithfal descriptions of particnlar featur 
bat nothing more. Some fatere Dickens, 
Thackeray, will yet work out this mine, why 
superfinal ore only bas as yet been gather: 
In th: meantime the city is increasing in inter 
and magni:nde, with a fatare before i: whi 
baffles imagination to conceive 

= - _-——oe + - - 

Cactioxs —We have learned that some + 
principled parties have taken advantage of + 
immense circulation of The Flag of our Um 
to fold into it—after the papers have left o 
office—advertisements and circulars, with epe 
men sheets of other weeklies, in order to int: 
dace themselves through our means. We sir 
piy desire our readers to understand the anf 
natare of their doings. We have no fear of ar 
subscriber or reader of The Flag of owr Us 
being induced to drop an old and establish 
friend for ane of a fleshy and mushroom grow’ 
Sach as have gone wp like a rocket are pre 
eure to come down like « stick! 

e+ 

A Docuranr —A jartiee of the peare, att 
breaking up of his ‘roort, invited one of his « 
lergues to dinner The friend replied, “| ene 
iovite you myself, bot I dun’t know what 1” 
got. John,” turning to his servant, “ what he 
I got?’ © Your worship has a calls head,” » 
the reply 

-_——-—-+ 

Suan —This delicious fich are plenty now 
the southern market. They are easily take 
being secre Those who have plenty of of 
ers can olyain them “by book of by crook 
“What chadders we are and what thadéere © 


puree 





oe + ——— 

A tio Porson —A phyvician told Font 
nefle that coffe war « slow pees. 1 betes 
| you, my dear doctor,” sae! the erademician, “ & 
| I nave teen asimy it for eighty youre“ 
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NEW YORK AS IT Is, 
If one were in search merely of a splendid 
pageant, with architectural scenery on the grand 
est scale, with endless processions of human be- 
ings, with the glare and glitter of wealth, the 
rush of business, the whirl of pleasure, the con- 
trasts of splendor and squalor, of high and of 
low life, he need not go to London or to Paris; 
he has only to visit our own American city of 
New York—our imperial —the island queen, 
whose throne rises from the waters in all the 
majesty of amplitude and extent. New York is 
a perfect microcosm—an epitome of life. How 
difficult it is to recognize in the New York of to- 
day the offspring of that quaint little Dutch town 
of New Amsterdam, that once occupied a space 
scarcely larger than would now serve for one of 
the vast hotels of the present superb city. Alas! 
all traces of the old Dutch germ have vanished ; 
and itis a long, long way from the corpulent 
burgomaster of the days of Peter Stuyvesant to 
the merchant prince of this year of our Lord, 
with his up-town palace, fit for a ducal residence. 

The city is continually surpassing itself. Af- 
ter an absence of five years, you return to it and 
find its added magnificence and greatness going 
far beyond your wildest dreams. We read much 
of the gaiety, and life, and brilliancy of the Pa- 
risian boulevards, but it is very hard to convince 
us that Broadway falls below them in attractive- 
ness. Look at Broadway, if you wish to see 
how royally democracy can shine when it choos- 
es; for those splendid hotels, towering upward, 
story after story, in sculptured marble—those 
splendid saloons, rich with gilding, and ormolu, 
and mirrors, and drapery, and statues, and pic- 
tures, are for the accommodation of the million, 
and are paid for by the million. There may be 
streets in the cities of the old world which sur- 
pass Broadway in continuous and sustained mag- 
nificence, but where else will you find such a pop- 
ulation as that which pours through it day and 
night ?—we do not speak of numbers, but of 
appearance and character. At the fashionable 
hour for driving and promenading, how sunny 
is it with the beauty of our fair countrymen! 
What dozzling toilets! and with what a grace 
they are worn! Foreigners are apt to accuse the 
ladies of New York of over-dressing, and are 
very fond of advising them to appear abroad in 
sober attire. But we would not dim the splen- 
dor of our out-door pictures—we would not lose 
one tint from the kaleidoscopic variety of Broad- 
way. If ladies will dress expensively, why at 
least let us enjoy the excitement of the hand- 
some spectacle. 

But Broadway is not New York. The city 
has almost as many phases of aspect as it has 
streets. No stranger in Broadway could fancy 
himself in the Bowery—and vice-versa. Chat- 
ham Street has its physiognomy, and Canal 
Street its individuality; Wall Street is like it- 
self alone; and Nassau Street is like no other. 
Volumes might be written on New York, as vol 
umes have been written on Paris; its architec- 
ture, its society, its business, its amusements, its 
literature, its arts, its charities—these last being 
on the same grand scale which measures every- 
thing in this bewildering and attractive city. 
The field has never yet been reaped. We have 
no good novel of New York society—no good 
comedy representing its merits. The New York 
journals have from time to time given brilliant 
and faithful descriptions of particular features, 
but nothing more. Some future Dickens, or 
Thackeray, will yet work out this mine, whose 
superficial ore only has as yet been gathered. 
In the meantime the city is increasing in interest 
and magnitude, with a fature before it which 
bafiles imagination to conceive. 





Cactron.—We have learned that some un- 
principled parties have taken advantage of the 
immense circulation of The Flag of our Union, 
to fold into it—after the papers have left our 
office—advertisements and circulars, with speci- 
men sheets of other weeklies, in order to intre- 
duce themselves through our means. We sim- 
ply desire our readers to understand the unfair 
natare of their doings. We have no fear of any 
subscriber or reader of The Flag of our Union 
being induced to drop an old and established 
friend for one of a flishy and mushroom growth. 
Such as have gone up like a rocket are. pretty 
sure to come down like a stick! 


+--+ 


lergues to dinner. The friend replied, “1 would 
invite you myself, but I don’t know what I’ve 
got. John,” turning to his servant, “ what have 
I got?” “ Your worship has a calf’s head,” was 
the reply. 





Suav.—This delicious fish are plenty now in 
the southern market. They are easily taken, 
being in-seine. Those who have plerty of shin- 
ers can obtain them “by hook or by crook.’ 
“What shadders we are and what shadders we 
pursue !”’ 





A stow Porson.—A physician told Fonte- 
nelle that coffee was a slow poison. ‘I believe 
you, my dear doctor,” said the academician, “ for 




















I have been using it for eighty years.” 


4 ees - — 





Quite a Discount.—In a recent slander case 
the damages were laid at $10,000 and the plain- 
til recovered one dollar, only. 


<eee THE FLAG OF QUA UNION. SeS> 


THE ROAD TO RUIN, 

A good story is told of a fallen dandy, whose 
furniture and belongings were brought to the 
hammer in order to satisfy his clamorous credit- 
ors. There was a great crowd at the sale of his 
effects ; for he was quite a D’Orsay in his way. 
Lost in the throng, the destitute Brummell was 


| a mere looker-on in Venice—at least, at first. 





Finally, the company adjourning to the stable, 
a splendid pair of horses was started at a thou- 
sand dollars. A young gentleman, with a mag- 
nificent mustache, whose moarning dress and 
crape hat-band betokened the heir just come to 
“his own,” made an advance, and was evidently 


prepared to go a high figure for the possession of | 


the “bits of blood.” 

The ex-proprietor of the animals, after con- 
templating him with an air of melancholy inter- 
est, drew the young man aside, and said : 

“Don’t buy those horses.” 

“Why not ?” replied the astonished heir. 


EDITORIAL INK DROPS, 
Professor Agassiz thinks that the rose and man 
were created simultaneously. 
Thackeray leaves this country with a hand- 
some sum amassed by lecturing. 
The ladies of Russia have resolved to wear 


nothi 





g but domestic fabrics. 

The Turks were very anxious to get rid of 
their friends, the allies. 

A student down east lately repeated the whole 
Latin grammar at one recitation. 

There is talk of a railroad to run from Paris 
to Constantinople. 

Gustave Naquet is telling the truth about the 
Rachel speculation, in Paris. 

Lamartine, the greatest living poet, is now 
desperately poor. 

The authoress of “ Passion Flowers’ has 


| lately been visiting New York. 
The Collins line of steamers has been highly | 


“Tt would be a bad bargain, believe me. I | 


have found out something since I bought those 
horses.” 

“ Are they vicious ?” 

“Very vicious, and consequently dangerous. 
They would infallibly carry you where they have 
carried me. 
follow their old habits. They will carry you to 
a very pleasant house, where they give excellent 
suppers, and where the dessert is a pack of cards. 
That cost me fifty thousand dollars. They will 
carry you to hotels where you will spend fifty 
dollars on champagne suppers with bachelor 
friends. I spent fifty thousand in that way. 
They will carry you to ride with very dear good 
friends, who wil! borrow your last dollar. You 
are beginning—I am ending. Five years ago, I 
was like you. I was of your age, and had your 
fancies and aspirations. I bought Mr. Goit’s 
horses and carriage—he had just blown his 
brains out, after losing his last dollar at the faro 
table. But I was young and thoughtless, and 
had no friend to advise me. I have not quite 
reached the point that Mr. Goit came to; for I 
have a modicum left which will pay my board 
in a country village. But don’t buy those horses, 
my young friend—they’re too used to travelling 
the Road to Ruin.” 

The young man shook hands with the fallen 
dandy, and made no further offer for the span. 
They were knocked off to young Mr. Fleetwood, 
another heir, for two thousand dollars. The 
fallen dandy is now rusticating about two hun- 
dred miles from the metropolis, and the heir he 
saved is noted as a very serious, young man, 
rides in the horse railroad cars, is very much re- 
spected on ’change, and is growing richer every 
day. 





THE SUBURBS, 

The country now looks delightful, as if bask- 
ing in the ‘smile of the Great Spirit.”” We are 
passing from blossoming May into leafy June, 
and the transition is delightful. The hedges, the 
lawns, the forests, the gliding streams, the pretty 
villas and trim gardens, make a drive in the vi- 
cinity something to be deeply enjoyed and fondly 
remembered. And these pleasures are within 
the reach of all. A short, invigorating walk 
takes the citizen into localities where he may 
build castles in the air for himself, while admir- 
ing those of others. Our old friend, the east 
wind, is now a rare visitant, and we may inhale 
an air that Italy itself cannot surpass—we can 
enjoy the scenery of Naples minus the lazzaroni 
and the beggars. This is a great country. 


+ ~— 





Tue Weatner.—The almanacs, it is well 
known, are calculated for different latitudes, 
but the year is apportioned for the whole world. 
Why can’t we have a truthful calendar for New 
England? The world ought to be informed 
that spring only lasts about fourteen days, and 
even then fires are pretty comfortable in doors, 
and overcoats out doors. The fruit trees deserve 
the highest credit for blossoming under such dis- 
couraging circumstances. 





As vsvaL.—Now it’s all over, of course there 
will be rigid investigations in England into the 
charge of the Light Brigade, the management of 
the commissariat, and various other matters in 
the Crimea. When the steed is stolen, you 
must be very careful to lock the stable door; 
and, as Swift says— 


‘ When nothing's left that’s worth defence, 
We build a magazine.” 





Amvusinc Mistaxe.— During Thackeray's 
recent visit to New Orleans, he was seriously 
taken to task by an editor for abusing “ Carlyle, 
one of the greatest of living writers.” Mr. 
Thackeray, in his next lecture, replied to his 
critic by seying that his allusion was to the Earl 


If you give them the rein, they will | 





complimented by Louis Napoleon. 

The great iron steam battery at Hoboken is 
still far from completion. 

Playing cards were invented in 1390 to amuse 
the king of France. 


A bill was lately stuck up in New York city, | 


“This store to let on a lease 115 feet long.” 


Lady Franklin wishes Dr. Kane to take charge | 


of another Arctic expedition. 
Madame Pfeiffer has roamed over the world 
for fourteen years, like the Wandering Jew. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 






For the present week embraces the following conte 
John Hardew's Love,” a story by Ricuarp Caansnaw 

* Ethol,” om by HD. Weester 

* Chiidhood,” lines by Buascas D Antowe 





All's Well that ends Well. a tale by Euny Pace 
“To Angie. rt Pane 
* The Monomaniac.”’ a tale by Sytvanus Cogn, J 


* Harvest time.” stanzas by Mrs. Rosyet B CROMBIE 
* The Governess,”’ a story by Joan |. Daster 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A beautiful representation of Mre. Barrow as Minchaha 
in Longtel!ow's poem. Hiawatha 

Palace of Ahmed Bey, at Trebizond 

Gulf of Kabak-Meidan, Trebizond 

Mosque of Mimaret at Trebizond 

Quarantine Ground at Trebizond. 

Coffee-House on the Water, at Samsoun 

A large, two page picture representing the presentation 
of Franklin at the French Court 

Portrait of Thomas Blanchard, the Inventor 

View of the City of Tiflis in Georgia, Asiatic Russia 

Representa n Of Japanese curiosities 

Picture of a celebrated Cascade in Teeland 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at siz cents a copy. 


(> One copy of Tae Fiag and one copy of the Prero- 
RIAL, when taken together, for #4 00 


eS 


Foreign Items. 








The gold exports from Australia in 1855 were 
more than £10,000,000, 

A new species of manufacture has just been 
created in France—the fabrication of pasteboard 


| from the pulp of beet root. 


One swallow, it is said, will destroy nine hun- | 


dred insects in a single day. 

Gen. Tom Thumb is now nineteen years of 
age, and weighs twenty-five pounds. 

There were 737 steamboats plying on the 
Mississippi River last year. 

A French widow lately committed suicide by 
shutting herself up in a box. 


Vast quantities of potatoes have arrived here 


mean from Nova Scotia, lately. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman says she does not 
mean to become a theatrical manager. 

Joseph Proctor, the actor, offers $1000 for a 
tragedy, and $500 for a drama. 

Mr. Henry Titcomb, an old teacher at New- 
buryport, recently died, aged ninety-two. 

“T don’t like to patronize this line,” said the 
culprit to the hangman. 

Our little village of Boston is inhabited by 
77,567 males and 84,862 females. 

The emigration to the West is going on this 
season with unwonted vigor. 





A MODEL OFFICE-SEEKER, 

When one of our presidents came into office, 
among those who rushed to Washington for ap- 
pointment was a Western man, who fell into the 
hands of a waggish pretender to official influ- 
ence, whom he addressed as follows : 

“ Look a-here, stranger—just look at them pa- 
pers. Them names is the fust in our town. 
There’s Deacon Stiles—there aint a piouser man 
in all the county; and thar’s John Rogers, our 
shoemaker—he made them boots, and a better 
par never trampled over these diggins. You 
wouldn’t have thought them soles had wandered 
and pirated over three hundred miles of Hoosier 
mud; but they have, though, and they’re sound 
yet. Everybody in our town knows John Rog- 
ers—just you go out to Illinois, and ask him 
about me: you'll find howI stand. Then you 
ask Jim Turner, our constable, what I did for 
the party; he’ll tell you I was a screamer at the 
polls. Now I’ve come all the way from Illinois 
—and on foot, too, most of the way—to see if I 
can't have justice. They wanted me to take a 
town office to home, but I must have something 
that pays before—such as them charges as they 
calls ’em. I haint got but seven dollars left, and 
I can’t wait. Just get me one of them charges, 
will ye ?—wont ye ?—say? Sing it out—scream 
it!—don’t be bashful. Tell the old man how it 
is, and he’ll do it—wont he ?—will he? Fact, 
he must. I’ve airnt the office, and I will have 
it, by the powers of old Bourbon!” 

—_————__¢ ,we@ > 

Trisute.—The State Department at Wash- 
ington has received a beautiful gold medal from 
the King of the Netherlands, in honor of Lieu- 
tenant Maury. One side gives the image of the 
king, William IIL., and the reverse, this inscrip- 
tion, in the Dutch language: “To M. F. 
Maury, the Investigator of Nature, the Guide of 
the Occan, and the Benefactor of Seamen. 
The King. 1856.” 

— ‘=o 

ComrLtmMeNTARY.—An enthusiastic admirer 
of our distinguished Boston orator, admitted 
that Washington was a great and good man, but 
said “it remained for Mr. Everett to bring him 
out.” Seriously, however, the enthusiasm cre- 
ated everywhere by Everett’s oration, is a proof 


| of the power of the orator, and of the good 


of Carlisle, who had been in his grave a century. | 





Queer Boynets. — We have recently read 
a very clever story by Mrs. Tuthil!l, and we are 
told that the same lady is the author of ‘ Queer 
Bonnets.” We have seen a good many queer 


; bonnets, but we never knew who originated 


A Docrerry.—A justice of the peace, at the | 
breaking up of his ‘court, invited one of his col- | 


them. The question is settled now, it seems. 





ane 

Sap.—Robert Boyd, a respectable citizen of 
Taylor county, Va., lost four children in one 
week by death, and his house, barn, and all his 
other buildings by fire—hastily removing the 
last dying child to save him from the flames. 

Seated 

BeacTIFULLY Less —Col. Fremont’s Mari- 
posa claim is now said to be worth only about 
$30,000. This is a heavy discount from the 
thirty millions at which it was lately estimated. 





— to] > 


Harry Ienorance.—A traveller was boast- 
ing to a peasant of St. Gothard of the riches of 
the king of France. “I'll wager,” said the 
clown, “he hasn’t cot as nice cows as I have.” 

came > eta 

Prersonat.—Miss Adelaide Phillips is passing 
the summer at Neponset, a suburban town of 
Boston. 


oe + 


Fasu10N —Hoops are going out of fashion. 


| New York set the example, after Paris. 


taste and warm patriotism of our people. 





Aw Event.—Recently, the first train of rail- 
road cars that ever crossed the Mississippi thun- 
dered over the bridge at Rock Island, Illinois. 
We might fancy the dusky shades of the depart- 
ed red warriors of the West mournfally gazing 
on a spectacle that set the signet seal upon the 
triumph-scroll of the pale faces. 

—_————— 5 teil ———— 

Fast Revorvtionists.—They say a revolu- 
tion can be got epin Spain in “less than no 
time.” A reformer rushes into the public square 
and inflames the populace. A dozen viras—a 
beat of the drum—three steps in advance, and 
it is done. 





__— ¢~—we@me — - - ——_ 
Heauiptity.—We read in the foreign news 
that the emperor of Austria has been washing 
the feet of the poor—we suppose in pious atone- 
ment for grinding their faces. 
Oe 
Fact.—It is with health as with our property 
—we rarely troable ourselves in looking serious! y 
after it until it is gone. 
mee eee ae 
Critrcat.—Goethe once wittingly complain- 


his ink. 





wee 


Wastrep.—A man who knows no ill of his 
neighbor. 


An English church is to be built in Constan- 
tinople, by subscription, as a memorial of the 
British who perished in the war. 

A new oyster bed has been discovered near 
Vannes, France, which had its origin in the 
wreck of an oyster vessel thirty years ago. 

The Russian government has appointed two 


| recently organized corps of Cossacks to form the 


| garrison of the coasts of the Sea of Azoff. 





The Gazette du Midi announces that in dig- 
ging the foundations for the cathedral at Mar- 
seilles, the workmen came upon the ruins of a 
temple of Diana. 

The prospectus of an omnibus company for 
Liverpool, similar to those of London and Paris, 
has just been issued. The capital to consist of 
1000 shares of £10 each. 

On the 12th of December another severe earth- 
quake visited Jeddo in Japan, destroying houses 
and temples, and burying nearly three thousand 
people beneath the ruins. 

The law reestablishing the punishment of 
death has been adopted by the Grand Duchy of 
Weimar. It had been successfully opposed last 
year and the year preceding. 

Several millers near Manchester, Eng., have 
been heavily fined for mixing white clay with 
their flour. The proportion found in several 
samples was about two per cent. 

The aflluence of verses on the occasion of the 
birth of the imperial infant, is something enor- 
mous. At many of the theatres, pieces referring 
to the same event are in course of performance. 

Five noblemen, the Dukes of Sutherland, At- 
bol, Argyle and Burleigh, with the Marquis of 
Bradilham, own one-fourth of Scotland; and 
two thousand proprietors possess one-third of the 
land of the three kingdoms. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Opportunity is the cream of time. 

Poverty is not a shame, but the being ashamed 
of it is. 

A man is slow to perceive his own. slowness 
of perception. 

You will never have a friend, if you must have 
one without a failing. 

The man wko does most has the least time to 
talk about what he does. 

Happiness can be made quite as well of cheap 
materials as of dear ones. 

It is hard work to teach people who can learn 
nothing without being taught. 

The world seems to the old to have gone back- 
ward, because they have gone forward. 

As we must render an account of every idle 
word, so must we likewise of our idle silence. 

It is avery true remark, that praise of the 
dead is ofien intended as censure of the living. 

The ardent reformer moves the multitude, but 
the calm philosopher moves the ardent reformer. 

D’Aubigne, in his history of the Reformation, 
says, “ The Gospel triamphs by the blood of its 
confessors, not by that of its adversaries.” 

It’s the little troubles that wear the heart out. 
An elephant which would face an army of men 
armed with handspikes, makes an inglorious re- 
treat before a swarm of gallynippers. 

Never shade a house ; let sunlight into every 
room, and let every inhabitant feel its influence. 
Man requires sunlight as much as plants ; sun- 
light and fresh air are essential for heal:h. 

It is to affectation the world owes its whole 
race of coxcombs. Nature, in her whole drama, 
never drew such a part; she has sometimes 
made a fool, but a coxcomb is always of his own 
making. 

———_-_—_- 
, 
Aoker’s Budget. 

What is the best drink for a soldier ? 
beer. 

Why is a deputy sheriff like the first Roman 
emperor? Because he’s a “ seizer.”’ 

Sidney Smith says the Anglo Saxon race was 
made tor two purposes—to manufaqypre calico 
and steal land. 

The following question is now before the Til- 
lietudluam Debating Society: “Is it wrong to 
cheat a lawyer?” 

The doctor who operates for “cataracts ’’ is 
going to Buffalo, to see if he can do anything 
for the cataract at Niagara. 


March 


We know a preacher who, when speaking, 
constantly hammers the desk with his fist, vw 
rivet the attention of his andience. 

A lady hearing that the price of tallow had 
risen in consequence of the war, exclaimed, 
“ What! do they tight by candle-light ?” 

Jenkins says his brother, who edits a paper out 
West, is doing first rate. He has had two new 
hats within the past three years. Jenkins is in- 
clined to take on airs. 

“Tsay, Mr. Impudence, what are vou doing 
with your hand in my pocket?” “J axes your 
pardon, mister, but in this here cold vether von 
scarcely knows vere von puts his ’and.”’ 

“What a soft hand Judge B— has!” said a 
young lady, with whom the jndge had jast been 
shaking hands, to her fathe-. ‘ That's because 
it’s been greased so ofien,”’ growled the old gen- 
tleman. 

“TI am afraid,” said a lady to her husband, 
“that lam going to have a stiff neck.”’ “ Not 
at all improbable, my dear,” replied her spouse, 
“I have seen strong symptoms of it ever since 
we were marned.”’ 

“ Landlord,” said an exquisite, “can you en- 
able me to realize from your culinary stores the 
pleasure of a few dulcet murphies, rendered in 
noxious by igneous martyrdom !’’ He asked for 








| baked sweet potatoes. 





° ~: 
Quill and Gcissors. 

The exportation of corn from Russia is now 
permitted by that government The Kassia: 
government will also, in all probability, be the 
chief exporter; the stores that have been col 
lected in Poland and Bessarabia from its own 
subjects as war contributions will now be con 
veried into specie for the behoof of the govern 
ment. 

An article in the Russian Northern Bee has 
created a sensation at Berlin, in consequence of 
its virulence against England “Albion,” it 
says, has lost its prestige, bur Russia is the most 
vigorous of all empires. Simply its productive 
powers are not sufficiently developed, and that 
makes it poorer than other countries.” 








The New York Mirror says that there is now 
Iving dormant in the sub treasury van!ts of that 
city, about fen met//rons of dollars m gold coin, the 
interest on which, at the rate of seven per cent 
per annum, would amount to *1920 a day, or 
$700,000 a year. This is altogether too large a 
sum to remain useless 

The sum of $175,000 has been subscribed in 
Covington, Ky., for the building of the bridge 
over the Ohio. This includes the city subserip 
tion of $100,000. As soon as $300,000 of the 
stock is taken, it is the purpose of the directors 
to begin the work and urge it on to a speedy 
completion. 

Lamartine tells the world that he now writes 
for bread.‘ There are,” he says, “people who 
reproach me with vanity in persisting to write on. 
They may as well accuse the breaker of stones 
of obstructing the road. I write that I may take 
home daily bread for the old man, his wife and 
child.” 

The members of Rev. Mr. Goodhue’s Baptist 
church, South Boston, lately gave him a “ house 
warming,’ on the occasion of his removal to a 
new tenement on Fourth Street. The marricd 
ladies gave him $130, and the singles an elegant 
mirror. 

A lady from the country got up to “stretch 
herself’’ at the Boston Toeatre the other even- 
ing, and on resuming her seat she went sprawl- 
ing on the floor—the seat, from its peculiar con- 
struction, having poised to its upward place. 

A neat specimen of five cent stamps, for pos- 


| tage of foreign letters, has recently been issued. 


They bear the likeness of Jetferson, and are 
easily distinguished from the three cent stamps, 
from their color and the different impress. 

A bishop lately arrived in Rome from South 
America, with $70,000, with which he intends 


| founding a college in Rome for the benefit of 


such young South Americans as are desirous of 


| studying for the priesthood. 


| institution was discovered to be a girl. 


| recently lost near Guinea. 


A boy, named “ Chas. Koster,” sentenced to 
the House of Refage in St. Louis, for stealing 
goods from his master’s store, on reaching that 
Her pa- 
rents live in Dubuque, Iowa. 

The Brazilian steamer Marques de Childa was 
She was a new iron 


| steamer, on her first voyage, and built in Eng- 


land, where she is reported to be insured for 


| £30,000 sterling. 


The Museum of the Louvre has just bought a 
MS. volume written by Leonardo de Vinci, and 
illustrated with pen-andink drawings by the 
same author. The price paid for it was 35,000 


| zwanzigers. 


The long sought and much needed bridge 
over the Hudson at Albany, is now a thing se- 
cured. The bill authorizing it has passed both 
branches cf the New York Legislature. 

In Beverly, in the year 1756, a bounty was 
allowed to any person who kept a dog. In the 
year 1856, in the same town, for the first time, a 
tax was assessed upon all owners of dogs. 


The eagle’s quill, with which the seven copies 
of the treaty of peace were signed (one for each 
of the contracting powers) is to be formally pre- 
sented to the Empress Eugenie. 

A biography of the Emperor Napoleon has 
been published in Russia, and several large edi 
tions were immediately bought up by the people. 

The privilege of opening tobacconists shops 
in Paris is now almost exclusively reserved tor 
the wounded soldiers of the Crimean army. 

It is stated that a distinguished Cuban chem- 
ist has discovered a process by which wine may 


| be extracted from the suger cane. 


Henry A. Wise, Jr., the son of the governor 
of Virginia, is about to be ordained as an Epis- 
copal minister. 


The ferry boat companies at Philadelphia are 


building large and greatly improved boats for 


their use. 


Accounts from Georgia represent the prospects 
to be fine for the frait, grain and cotton crops. 





; Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. David C. Perrin 


| to Miss Ellen P. Hooper, all of Roxbury 


re Key. Mr. Howe, Mr. Edward Cilley to Miss Sarah A 
Gilbert. 

By Kev. Mr. Fdmunds, Mr. E. M. Luther. of Ilinola, 
to Miss Abby A. Hail 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Albert T. Emery to Miss Mary 
F., daughter of Dea. Nathaniel Andrews, of North Wren- 
tham. 

By Rev Dr Kirk, Mr. George T. Marsh to Miss Marga- 
ret Butler, both of Ware 

By Rev. Mr Parker. Mr. John W. Sullings to Mrs 
Louisa E. Sullings, both of New Bedford 

By Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Freeman Trueworthy to 


| Miss Elizabeth B Ross 


At Charlestown, by Rev Mr Hamilton, Mr. Wm. John 
Baker to Mise tranny Barry 

At Brighton, by Rev Mr Medbery. Mr Daniel W 
Hoyt, of Amesbury, to Miss Mary K. Pierce 

At Danvers, Mr Otis W. Skinner to Mires Elizabeth 
Gowing, both of Lynnfield 

At Beverly, by Kev. Mr Thayer, Mr. Gorham P. New- 
hall. of Salem, to Mise Rebecca F Clarke 

At Lexington, by Kev Mr. Staples, Mr. John B. Bacon 
to Miss Harriet A. Allen. 

At Salem. by Kev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. John H. Eillot to 
Miss Fanny M. Batchelder 


At Gloucester, by Rev Mr. Pierce, Mr. Daniel G. Crea 
sey to Mise Arria KE Burnham 
At Newburyport. Mr. theodore C. Pearson to Misa 


Khoda Ann Whittier 

At Pittsfield, by Rev Dr. Porter, Mr EN A Griffin, of 
Niles, Mich., to Mise Harriet M. Nichols 

At Barnstable, Mr Daniel © Crocker to Mies Charlotte 
Howes 





Deaths, 


In this city, Mr John Tarbell. 42; Mre. Sarah J Harr 
ond, 84, Mr Abraham Cali, 65; Mre Joanna Moore 
I 











; Mr Edward Eugene Cooper, 26; M © B Free 
34; Mire Sorat M. Keeger, 33 

At bast Boston, Widow Mary © Connor. 79%; Sarah J, 
laugh {Mr Jaron and Mary Aun Trask. 6 years and 

A rt. Kichard Jennings, Heq , 56 

4 » dames Kobineon (4 

At J iea Plain, Mr. Amos Holbrook. 75 

At Beveri Widow Ly dis #mith. + 

At Salem. Widow Mary Putnam, 73; Mr. Willie B 
Whipple. 27; Mr. Daniel duldvan, 70 

At Newburyport, Mrs amacda J Paddock, 22, Mr 

hb omer 74 

At Marbiehend. Mre Cordelia G. Main, 22 

At Norton. Widow Kuby Wheeler, 9 

At New Bedford. Mr Keaolved (nace 4 

At Springfield, Mire. Frances Anna Hamilton, of Boston 


21; Mrs. Sytvia Lem 
AtGill. Mre. Hans 
At Oakham. Mr 


bard. 8; Mr. Wiliam Keres, # 
b Barton, #) 
Brimhea 
















2), Mre. Outhe 
» Kennedy. 22, Mise Heriet 
At Hanover, Joshua Stetem, Bag 4 
Vortland Me. Mre Mary W. wife of Kev Aletar 


At 
fer Burgess. 25 
At Hartiord, Vt. Capt Philip #prague, a revol sticmary 
pensioner #2 
At Otis, Me.. Joseph (the Bey formerly of Boston, 79 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) | 
MAY. 


BY MRS. B. T. ELDREDGE 
Sweet May, my favorite month thou art, 
Thy flowers waft fragrance to my heart, 
I love thee all too well; 
When blushing morn smiles on earth's bowers, 
When sunbeams kiss the opening flowers, 
I feel thy magic spell. 


I know not why my heart should cling 
To thee, thou fairest month of spring, 
Thou fairest of the year; | 
Thy balmy breezes cool my brow, 
They tremble on my bosom now, 
Like love's own hallowed tear. 


Dear, joyous, laughing, sunny May, 
We always shrine what will not stay, 
Thy charms are all too sweet; 
One warm breath brightens up thy bowers, 
One rude touch, and thy tender flowers 
Lie crashed beneath our feet. 


O, could I bid thee always stay, 

And know thy charms would not decay, 
That thou wouldst linger here; 

O, could I bid thy sweet flowers bloom, 

Nor pale beneath the sunset’s gloom, 
Thou wouldst not seem so dear. 


We always shrine what is not ours, 
The birds, the trees, the fairest flowers, 
Are loved, alas, too well; 
Sweet, peerless, laughing, sunny May, 
As joyous as a child at play, 
I bid thy charms farewell. 
+ > 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOVE IN A LAWYER'S OFFICE. 





BY M. M. MELBOURNE. 


Ir was a clear, cold winter’s day in New York ; 
a day when the biting wind enters the ill-built 
homes of the children of poverty; when her 
sons and daughters shiver in their tattered gar- 
ments, and vainly strive to procure warmth from 
their glimmering fires; when the cold and hun- 
ger pains drive the wretched to despair; when 
life’s necessaries are beyond their scanty means ; 
on such a day, and at such a time, our story 
commences. 

In a miserable attic of a dilapidated old house 
in one of the poorest and most degraded streets 
of the great city, might have been seen a picture 
of misery calculated to touch the most callous 
heart ; a picture, alas! all too common in great 
cities, but none the less worthy of commisera- 
tion on that account. One small window, part- 
ly shaded by an old faded curtain, lighted the 
apartment, and discovered the abject poverty of 
the inmates. The walls had once been covered 
with paper, that now hung in fragments, weather 
stained and torn. The ceiling, smoked and dis- 
colored, was scarcely high enough to admit the 
entrance of a man of medium height, while the 
uneven floor trembled and shook at the lightest 
footstep. A bed of the humblest description 
occupied one side of this uninviting tenement, 
with coverings fur from suitable to the inclement 
season, and the wants of the miserable invalid 
who reposed on it. A chair and a small table, 
a wooden chest, some common tea cups ona 
shelf, a few chips blazing in the little stove, and 
a few more on the hearth beside it; a i:tle 
little sauce-pan, half filled with gruel, and a row 
of medicine phials on the low mantel shelf, com- 
pleted the articles in the room. 

Leaning over the stove, in busy preparation of 
the contents of the tin sauce-pan, Was a young 
and sickly-looking girl, whose faded and worn 
out dress corresponded with the equipments of 
the room. But when, at the sound of a weak 
voice from the bed, she raised her head, you 
might have seen a face of unsurpassed beauty, 
hunger-pinched and careworn as it evidently 
was ; for if the complexion was pale and sickly, 
the features were perfectly and beautifully form- 
ed, the large dark eyes were positively startling 
in their brilliancy, the snowy forehead was band- 
ed with heavy black braids, and the poor, thin 
hand that added fresh fuel to the fire was of far 
too delicate appearance for her menial employ- 
ment. And when in answer to the call, she bent 
over the couch, there was a look of love un- 
speakable in her splendid eyes, and reverential 
fondness in the kiss she pressed on the brow of 
the invalid. 

“You are better, dear mother,” she whispered, 
as a smile played for an instant round the pale 
lips of the sick woman, and a faint color tinged 
her cheek. ‘“ You have slept for several hours, 
and that last medicine has done you good.” 

“T feel better, my darling; but the room is 
cold. Is there nothing you could add to my 
bed covering?” And she shivered violently. 

The happy light faded from the young girl’s 
eyes, and she hastened to the box that contained 
her scanty wardrobe, and selected from the few 
garments a half worn out shawl, spread it care- 
fully over the bed, adding an old tattered dress 
and cape. The mother lay with closed eyes, 
and beheld not the tears that streamed down the 
pale cheeks of her daughter, as she quietly per- 
formed her little labors of love ; and no sob was 
permitted to disturb the stillness of the room. 
After inducing the invalid to take some nour- 
ishment, the daughter sat and watched her until 
once more the transparent lids closed in heavy 
slumber ; and then stealing gently from the 
room, she crossed a short passage, and opened 
another door. 

Here dwelt an Irish family in the greatest 
poverty ; but with characteristic sympathy for 
others’ distress, always ready and willing to as- 
sist the poor, pale girl, so devoted to her dying 
mother. 

“Can Mary sit with mama for an hour, Mrs. 
Brady ?” 

“ Sure she can, Miss Julie ; and how may her- 
self be by this time ?” asked Mrs. Brady, wiping 
her hands from a tub of soap suds, and coming 
towards her visitor; and before an answer could 
be given, she went on: “And are you going to 
look for more work, poor child? God help ye! 
it’s the hard lot ye have in the world.” And 
poor widow Brady, in her sympathy for another's 
wo, forgot her own trials, her dead husband, 





her five children and her poverty. 
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Half an hour afterwards, Jalie (for by that 
name we will call her for the present) was walk- | 
ing hastily toward a street, where the day before | 
she had seen on some shabby looking buildings | 
numberless little signs, bearing various names, 
mostly ending “ Attorney at Law.” To these 
she now directed her steps; for Julia had relin- 
quished the hope of procuring those employ- 
ments usually sought after by young women, 
and in despair had come to these abodes of 
“ wisdom and justice” to solicit employment as 
a copyist. 

It were painful to enumerate the disappoint- 
ments, the annoyances, the insults, endured by 
the poor girl in course of an hour’s search. 
From one, her request met an angry refusal, ac- 
companied with a look of astonishment that sent 
the bitter tears rushing to her eyes; from anoth- 
er, words that brought the proud blood to cheek 
and brow, and caused her to turn and leave the 
room with a haughty step and a fiercely throb- 
bing heart. For an instant, she thought of quit- 
ting the building and returning home, but the 
recollection of her mother, without food and pen- 
niless and now when there was hope that she 
might recover, gave her fresh energy; and she 
crossed a long gallery, and gave a gentle tap at 
an opposite door. 

Instead of the usual “come in,” there was a 
quick footstep, the duor was thrown open, and a 
gentle voice asked her to enter; and when she 
raised her eyes, instead of the accustomed coldly 
inquisitive glance that met her own, she beheld 
a handsome pair of eyes, beaming with kind- 
ness, and fixed on hers, with but ill concealed 
admiration. 

The owner of these beautiful eyes was a very 
young man, and so polite that Julia, in her in- 
nocence, and judging from her previous treat- 
ment, doubted if he could be a lawyer, and in 
acquainting him with her business candidly told 
him so. Interested in her, and not a little struck 
with her beauty, the young man gradually, and 
without any appearance of rude curiosity, drew 
from her the outlines of her history. Deeply 
affected at her description of her mother’s ill- 
ness and poverty, he hastened to furnish her 
with the desired employment, and would fain 
have offered to remunerate her then for what she 
was to do, had not a certain something in her 
manner deterred him from acting on his benevo- 
lent purpose. 

Julie left the warm and comfortably furnished 
office with a light heart, that not even the cold 
wind sweeping through the galleries could chill ; 
and holding her thin cape closely round her, she 
hurried homeward with such sensations as only 
those can experience who have suffered the same 
poverty, the same disappointments, and the same 
heart sinkings. She knelt beside her mother’s 
bed, and whispered the good news that she had 
found work. 

“Plenty of writing, dear mama; and he will 
pay me so well you shall not want for food and 
clothing long.” And the sweet, flushed face was 
buried in the pillow, and an earnest, grateful 
prayer ascended to Heaven, more truthful, more 
sincere, than many offered up in gorgeous cham- 
bers, and by the occupants of downy couches. 

Long into the dark, cold hours of that night 
did Julie bend over the little rickety table, and 
write with blue and stiffening fingers, long after 
her little fuel was consumed and her lamp had 
burned dim; and when it was finished, and 
carefully rolled up and laid away, she softly 
took her place beside her sleeping parent, and in 
happy dreams forgot her troubles for a few 


hours. 

The employer wished to have the writing early, 
and with weak and trembling steps, she once 
more entered the dingy block, passed the long 
flight of stairs, and stood in the presence of her 
handsome friend. But this time he was not 
alone; another young man, apparently some 
three and-twenty years of age, sat in one of the 
lawyer’s comfortable arm-chairs, luxuriously en- 
joying the morning paper. While the young 
lawyer was giving Julie her instructions, and 
she with burning cheeks and trembling hand 
strove to hold the parchment steadily, the stran- 
ger was attentively examining her over the top of 
his paper. After highly commending what she 
had done, her kind employer renewed the sup- 
ply, and then accompanied her to the entrance 
of the building ; and bidding her good morning, 
slipped a package into her hand, containing a 
far larger remuneration than she had dared to 
expect. 

There was joy in the miserable little attic that 
night, and on many succeeding nights ; and the 
mother’s health gradually returned, and little 
comforts gathered about them, and Julie no 
longer felt ashamed of her appearance in the 
street; for she was warmly and neatly clad. 
She frequently met the young stranger at Mr. 
Franklin’s office, and at last imagined he bore a 
resemblance to some familiar face, but whom she 
could not recollect ; and so few words passed be- 
tween her and the lawyer, that she never dreamed 
of inquiring his name, nor did Mr. Franklin ever 
ask her own. 

We must now introduce the reader to this 
young stranger, his home and his friends. In 
the first place, his name was Albert Sutherland. 
He was aclassmate and intimate friend of Edward 
Franklin’s, with talents to have enabled him to 
rise to the highest honors in the land, with riches 
sufficient to render unnecessary all exertions for 
a livelihood. His devotion to an only sister, be- 
queathed to his care by their dying parents, 
united to a naturally good disposition, and the 
example and advice of his friend Franklin, had 
preserved young Satherland from those tempta- 
tions generally so fatal to the happiness of young, 
idle men of property. He had other relatives, 
but not in America ; and having no one to share 
his love for his sister Claudine, he bestowed on 
her the deepest sffection—a mingling of admira- 
tion, anxiety and devotion, far surpassing the 


And Claudine Sutherland was worthy of her 
brother’s love, and well rewarded the sacrifices 
he made for her conveniences, by welcoming his 
friends with the warmest kindness, rendering his 
home a very paradise of comfort, and returning 
his love with interest. 

It was the evening of the day on which Albert 
had first met Julie, and he had accompanied 
Edward Franklin to a political meeting that de- 
tained them till a late hour. The friends parted 
at Sutherland’s door, and Albert, after divesting 
himself of his cap and cloak, sprang up stairs to 
his sister’s room, where he knew he should find 
her, as she never retired while he was absent. 
As he opened the door, a warm and comfortable 
sensation struck him, and he took his seat beside 
her with that peculiarly happy fceling one expe- 
riences after a long walk ona cold night when 
suddenly entering a warm, well lighted room. 

A very pleasant chamber was this favorite re- 
treat of Miss Sutherland's, with its soft, flowery 
carpet, warm velvet hangings, through which not 
even a stray breath of cold air dared penetrate ; 
its elegant rosewood furniture, its well filled 
book-case, costly vases, mirrors and pictures. 
A very inviting and pleasant room, and occu- 
pied by a very lovely and agreeable girl—at 
least, so Albert thought, when she laid aside her 
book, made room for him beside her on her own 
pet lounge, warmed his chilled hands in her own 
soft palms, and then gently passed her arm round 
his neck and kissed his cheek. 

“You are very good to give me so warm a 
welcome, after compelling you to sit alone all 
this long evening, dearest.” And he passed his 
arm lovingly round her waist, and looked into 
her bright eyes. 

“T should be very selfish to deprive you of all 
enjoyment, Albert; even now I sometimes fear 
that you pine for scenes and amusements that 
your constant attendance on myself prevents 
your enjoying.” 

“Not so, sister mine. Iam quite contented ; 
nay, perfectly happy; and there is only one man 
in the world I really envy, and that is Edward 
Franklin.” 

“ And why should you envy him?” asked the 
sister, with evident astonishment. “Is not your 
lot a happier one in every respect than his?” 

“ My lot, as you call it, is; but not my dispo- 
sition. If you only knew, as I do, what plea- 
sure he takes in doing good, how nobly he spends 
his very modest income, you would join me in 
praising him. Only this morning, he gave me 
the history of a poor girl, who came to him to 
procure writing, and he had barely finished 
when she entered.” 

“Who is she? What is her name?” ques- 
tioned his sister, with apparent interest. 

“That he does not know; but her mother is a 
widow, poor and in ill health, and entirely de- 
pendent on this child’s care.” 

“What is she like? Do satisfy my feminine 
curiosity ?” 

“She is beautiful!—perfectly angelic, if an- 
gels have magnificent black eyes and hair, and 
blush like rosebuds. I wish you could have seen 
Ned’s look when he told me her history, as far 
as he knew it; I really believe he had tears in 
his eyes.” 

“I wish you knew her name, or residence ; 
something might then be done to assist her.” 

“O, she’s not that kind of person at all; quite 
an independent, high-spirited girl, and one who 
has evidently seen better days.” 

“Well, if Mr. Franklin needs assistance in 
his charitable works, you can tell him you know 
one very willing to help.” And the bright eyes 
looked brighter than ever as she spoke. 

“And now I have another piece of news for 
you, Claudine: cousin Frank intends paying us 
a visit in a few weeks; he leaves Jamaica about 
the middle of next month.” 

“O, what good news, Albert! I knew he is 
coming to assist us to find Aunt Durell. Is it 
not so?” 

“That is his intention; and, now you remind 
me of it, that young protege of Franklin’s is the 
counterpart of Aunt Adela’s portrait.” 

Lifting the light, he walked up to a large oil 
painting, and after attentively surveying it for a 
few minutes, turned to his sister, saying : 

“Ttis herimage! Claudine, would it not be 
strange if that girl should yet prove to be our 
cousin ?”” 

“O, Albert, hush! What sufferings they 
must have endured, should it prove so! But it 
is impossible. You know they told us she went 
to New Orleans.” 

Some further conversation they held on the 
same subject, and then both concluded that the 
likeness was a mere accident. Albert kissed his 
sister, wished her good night, and left the room, 
and soon all was silentin their elegant and happy 
home. 

We must now leave our friends in New York, 
and take a voyage over the waters. 

It was Christmas eve, at the island of Jamaica, 
and on every side were seen preparations for the 
coming festival. The houses, decorated with 
oranges, presented to a stranger’s eye a most 
extraordinary appearance, and filled Europeans 
with wonder at the endless profusion of beautiful 
fruit. Every door, every window, was festooned 
with the ripe oranges, and the people, both black 
and white, were in busy preparation for the 
morrow. 

It is not our intention to give a description of 
the “Orange Festival,” annually celebrated at 
these islands; for to those who have witnessed 
it, the account would be nothing new; and to 
those who have not, our words would give but a 
faint idea of the uproarous mirth, the general 
joy, the feasting, the dancing and the revelry that 
attend the ‘‘ Gathering Celebration.” 

In one house there was little joy and less rev- 
elry. The master, Mr. Sutherland, wandered 
through his rooms, restless and discontented, 
finding fault with his servants, grumbling at the 





cool, indifferent feeling usually denominated 
brotherly love. 

Since his parents’ death they had still resided 
in the handsome house bequeathed to his sister, 
and it had always been his study to surround her 
with agreeable acquaintances, to fill her home 
with luxuries, and to fulfil in every respect the 
sacred promise made at his mother’s death-bed. 


weather, and upbraiding his grandson for joining 
in the universal merriment. 

Mr. Sutherland was suffering the pangs of an 
accusing conscience, and his ill tempered efforts 
to make others as uncomfortable as himself, pro- 
| duced their usual effect, and merely added to his 

own unhappiness. Thirty years before, his beau- 
| tiful home had been the abode of peace and con- 


tentment, the happy dwelling place of his wife 
and five as lovely children as ever blessed a pa 
rent’s arms; and now he stood alone in the 
world—wife, children, all were gone, with the 
exception of one grandchild with him, and the 
orphans in New York. He was an Englishman 
by birth. Five and-forty years before, he had 
come to Jamaica to transact business for a Lon- 
don firm; had fallen in love with the beautiful 
daughter of a rich Creole, married, and by vari 
ous means became rich also. His wife had pre- 
sented him with three sons and two daughicrs, | 
and while the youngest was yet an infant, had | 
died, and left him a lonely, disappointed man. 

His two eldest children, Charles and Julia, | 
married early in life; the one to the daughter of 
a New York merchant, and the other to the son | 
of a neighboring planter. Charles accompanied 
his wife to her home, united with her father in 
business, and died when still a young mau, leay- 
ing Albert and Claudine in independent circum- 
stances. Julie Rae and her husband lived to- 
gether for a few years, and then she returned a 
widow to her father’s house, bringing one little 
son with her. Albert and Francis, the two next, 
both died in youth, and one daughter alone re- 
mained to comfort and bless her father’s sadden- 
ed life. This child had always been the father’s 
pet; the youngest, the darling; on whom he 
centered all his fature hopes ; and this one was 
doomed to destroy all the bright air castles he 
delighted to build. 

Mr. Sutherland had long cherished an intense 
hatred towards a French family of the name of 
Durell, and, as is usual in such cases, repeated 
aggravations on both sides had wrought adeadly 
enmity between the heads of each family. Mr. 
Durell had more than once drawn his sword on 
Mr. Sutherland, when defenceless; and the latter 
had openly avowed his intention of shooting the 
Frenchman whenever an opportunity offered. 

But a few years passed without any fatal result 
from their hatred, and they at last found them- 
selves surrounded with children, and too far ad- 
vanced in years to indulge in feats of arms ; but 
the dislike was increased instead of lessened, 
and age merely strengthened their animosity. 
What therefore was Mr. Sutherland’s dismay on 
learning that his beloved Adela, the darling of 
his heart, had fled from her home, and was 
united to the son of his enemy! Vain would it 
be to attempt to describe his ungovernable rage, 
the horrible curses he bestowed on the hitherto 
cherished girl, and her young husband, or the 
threats of punishment for those who should dare 
to mention her name in his presence. 

His whole nature changed, and from an agree- 
able, kind friend, and loving parent, he became 
peevish and sullen, passionate and tyrannical ; 
and so unhappy did he make his widowed child, 
that, worn out with grief and ill treatment, she 
fell into a decline, and died some few months 
previous to the commencement of our tale. 
The old man liked her son; but the poor lad 
had from infancy endured care and sorrow, and 
he grew up to manhood prematurely sad and 
thoughtful, always grateful for his grandfathcr’s 
kindness, and patient under his unjust abuses. 

He had loved his Aunt Adela, and her sad 
fate had been the great grief of his life; but sit- 
uated as he was, in absolute dependence on his 
relative for support, he was powerless to assist 
her, and could only weep over her distressing 
appeal to her father for help (written some ten 
years after her marriage, and on the death of 
her husband), and pray that he might one day 
be able to rescue her from poverty. 

Six years had now elapsed, and no tidings of 
the disowned one were received, either by young 
Rae, in Jamaica, or his equally anxious cousins 
in New York. Frequent letters passed between 
them ; and those of Francis were filled with in- 
quiries, directions and entreaties to his relations 
to continue the search, and generally ended with 
the hope that he might one day come himself to 
join in it. 

Albert and Claudine were almost in despair at 
the thought of ever finding their lost relative, 
and as all advertisements were unheeded and 
unanswered, at times fancied she must be dead. 
However, the news of their cousin’s expected 
visit somowhat revived their hopes, and Aibert 
made arrangements to accompany him to New 
Orleans, whence they had learncd Madame Du- 
rell had gone soon after the death of her hus- 
band. Frank wrote to have all ready for an in- 
stant start on his arrival; and as he was now 
independent of his grandfather (an uncle having 
left him some property), he avowed his intention 
of spending both life and fortane in the search 





When Frank Rae first beheld his cousin Clau- 
dine, he was struck with her beauty, so different 
from that of the belles of his own island, and 
never wearied of admiring her beautiful blue 
eyes, bright curls and fair complexion. He 
almost regretted that he had hastened Albert's 
preparations, so that nothing delayed their dc- 
parture, and sighed as he held the little hand of 
his cousin, and heard her sweet words of en- 
couragement and hope. 

“Good-by, darling,” exclaimed Athert ; “take 
good care of yourself; write punctually.”” And 
he added, in a whisper, “ Be kind to Ned; he 
has promised to take my place in my absence, 
and you know my wishes.” 

They were gone. Claudine returned to the 
room lately echoing to the sound of their cheer- 
ful voices. It looked dali and lonely, and the 
tears rushed to her eyes as she collected several 
articles they had left scattered sround. There 
were the maps they had been consulting, the 
pens, books and papers they had last been using, 


for her. 

“ How different he is to what I had imagined, 
with such a world of sorrow in those beautiful 
| eyes. Poor Frank! his has been a sad life; but 


and she fell intoa fit of musing very unusual | 
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I hope his cares will soon be atanend.” And 





Miss Satherland inwardly resolved to alleviate 
them as far as lay in her power. 

Dangerous musings for you, Miss Claudine, 
who have so long cherished an ideal lover in 
your heart, whose chief attraction wes his mel- 
ancholy, which you, with your gaicty, was to 
dissipate ! 


We have too long neglected our young fiiend 


| 
| 
| 


Julic and her mother; bat we return to them, to 
find their circumstances much improved, their 


lives rendered happy, and all through the kind- 


ness of Edward Franklin. Charmed with Julie's 
innecence, her beauty and her filial love, the 
young lawyer had interested himself to procure 
horemploymoent from those better able to reward 


| her than he was; and at the time we return to 


them, they were very comfortably lodged in a 


; quiet street, and the invalid mother surrounded 
| with all that her situation required. She still 


iooks pale and wan, still moves with trembling 
steps, and suffers pain; but the light of hope is 


; in her eye, and cheerfulness sounds in her voice. 


And Julie is changed—wonderfally changed. 
You would scarcely recognize the poor, pale, 


, half clad girl of a few months previous, in the 


beautiful young womau who at times is seen 
entering the old ciugy block on the street. Aud 
Edward Franklin wonders at the change; but 
still more at his own nervous anxiety ou those 
days wheu he expects her to come with her beau- 
tifully written copies of atrociously scrawled 
originals. He would give freely all that the last 
“case” brought him to know the name of his 
fair employee ; but Julic, for some reason best 
known to herself, evades all indirect allusions to 
her secret, and Edward is too much of a gentle- 
man to make the inquiry in plain terms. But a 
new light shone in Julie’s dark eyes, and strange 
emotions cause her heart to thiob with mingled 
pain and pleasure, when her mother speaks in 
grateful terms of him who hed rescued them 
from misery aud wictchedness. 

Poor girl! She kuew not that it was love that 
caused her hand to tremble and her cheek to 
flush when his name was spoken; that made the 
few moments passed in his presence anxiously 
looked for rays of happiness; that filled her 
heart with joy at his praises ; that illumined the 
old dingy building where they met, until it be- 
came in her eyes more beautiful than a fairy 
palace. She knew not that he longed to hear 
her light footstep, to look on her lovely counte- 
nance, to listen to the sound of her sweet toned 
voice, and mect the glances of those earnest 
eyes. She knew not that he multiplied diree- 
tions, and gave unnecessary instruction, for the 
sole purpose of detaining her by his side one 
instant longer; that when she disappeared, all 
looked cold and gloomy. But she knew that he 
was kind and good; that a noble soul shone 
through the depths of those dark blue eyes, and 
intellect was stamped on the fair brow. She 
held him in her heart as some shrined suint, 
sacred and alone, to be worshipped at a distance 
and in humble silence. 

“You look disappointed, my child,” said her 
mother, as she one day returned from her walk 
to the office. “Is anything amiss ?” 

“Nothing, dear mother. I feel somewhat sad- 
der to-day than usual, and then the walk scemed 
longer. You sce I have even more than my 
usual number of pages.”” And she held up the 
roll of parchment. 

But Julia did not say that Edward Franklin 
had becn called away before she arrived there, 
and her disappointment at not seeing him had 
made the way seem long, and her countenance 
sad. 





“T am afraid I do not explain it distinctly 
enough,” said Mr. Franklin’s gentlemanly client. 
“You see the case stands thus,” and he pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate for the third time the fla- 
grant infringement of bis patented “ useful in- 
vention” by Smith, Brown & Co. 

“ Ah—yes—I see it all,” exclaimed the young 
lawyer, starting out of a reverie. “ But I should 
like to take these papers to my office, and exam- 
ine them at my leisure.” And huddling them 
all together, he hastened away before the aston- 
ished gentleman could find words to arrest his 
retreat. 

“T don’t believe he half understands it now,” 
he peevishly exclaimed. “ But these lawyers are 
always in a hurry.” 





“Has any one called in my absence?” asked 
Edward Franklin, with assamed indifference. 

“Only your copyist,” answered his friend. 
“T gave her the papers you directed me to.” 

“Only my copyist!” thought Edward ; “how 
provoking !—and she will not come again for a 
week. And a letter from Sutherland, too! ‘Un- 
successful search—hope I visit Claudine often— 
soon coming home--dying to meet that black- 
eyed angel again.’ Why, he has parted with the 
little wisdom he used to have.” And Edward 
felt inclined to give wav to s regular fit of ill 
humer, 

But the dradcd week came to an end, and 
once moire he was t!s-..1 with a sight of the 
beautifnl girl who hii! so seriously interfered 
with the past seven days repose; but this day 
she bore away with her, all unconsciously, the 
words that decided their fate. = 

It was a long, kind leiter, and Julie, after pe- 
rusing it, sat for an hour in silent thought, while 
the tears were tlowly stealing down her check 
and falling on the paper in her hand. But she 
knew her duty, and entering the room where her 
mother sat, placed the letter in her hands, and 
waited to hear her decision. 

“ God bless you, my darling!” were the moth- 
er’s first words. “I shall now dic happy, since 
& protector is found for my child.” 

“But, mama, Mr. Franklin has requested per- 
mission tv visit you; your secret must then be 
known.” 

“It is proper it should be, Julie. You have 
my permission to write immediately, and state 
your name and residence. As to bis other qucs- 
tions, I leave them to your own heart to decide.”’ 

That evening, at an carly hour, Edward obey- 
ed the gentle hint conveyed in the answer to his 
request 

With a Leating heart, he ascended the several 
flights of stairs that led him to the “ object 
sought,” and was soon in the presence of the 
young girl. Jt was a small, plainly furnished 
room that he entered, where all around denoted 
the humble means of the orcupants ; but all was 
neat end nicely arranged, and, truth to tell, he 
forgot all minor matters in his great joy at the 
falfilment of his long cherished wish. 

Jalia received him with a look of blushing 
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gave concwed strong th to his bopos 
versing abcat hor mother for son 
whose indisposition had com polled 
—Kdward crossed the room and as 
beside his companion 

“Thave not yet thanked you for 
mission granted to my request, } 
and before 1 do so, IT mast inqat 
question, asked at the same time 
an oqually favorable answer 1” 

Julie covered her face with her 
Kdward, pitying her confusion, aga: 
* Perhaps I have been too hasty 
ing koown my sentiments; bat tin 
nothing to my love; and though 1 « 
neither riches nor honors as my wil 
able home and the devotion of a lifes 
yours.” And encouraged by her #1): 
he drew her gently towards him, an: 
the low, muarmared words of gratin 

that gushed from her full heart. 
After tho first thrilling emotions 
Edward told her all his hopes an 
and repeated what he had before « 
home would be a hamble one. By 
tered that to one whose daily bread « 
her own exertions, whose whole |i! 
one scene of poverty, and who was 
first enjoyment of * young love » dr 
would have shared a dungeon with 
he but loved her, Long they cou: 
Julie each moment realized more ful 
ed certainty that her cares were at a 
the strong arm, caressingly thrown . 
would shield her from life's troubl 
warm heart beating at her ride wa 


hers only. 
Julie had often contrasted the h: 


lives of othor children with her own ; 
careworn girlhood, and marvelled « 
ence ; but in the few first hoars of bh 
she experienced an excess of rapture 
sufficient to atone for long years 
Hers was a mind capable of appr 
depth and strength of his anselfish | 
the best emotions of her heart were 
action by her humble opinion of her 
and entire conviction of his goodnes 

“O, Lam too happy, mama; my 
full of joy!” And she buried her 
mother's bosom, and wept like a chil 

“Such emotions do not last lon 
You are very young, and have seen b 
and this great happiness overpowers 
never forget that such joys are not 
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consciousness that increased lier beauty, and 
gave renewed strength to his hopes. After con- 
versing about her mother for some minutes— 
whose indisposition had compelled her to retire 
—Edward crossed the room and seated himself 
beside his companion. 

“T have not yet thanked you for the kind per- 
mission granted to my request, Miss Durell; 
and before I do so, I must inquire if another 
quesiion, asked at the same time, will receive 
an equally favorable answer ?” 

Julie covered her face with her hands; and 
Edward, pitying her confusion, again spoke : 

“Perhaps I have been too hasty in thus mak- 
ing known my sentiments; but time can add 
nothing to my love; and though I can offer you 
neither riches nor honors as my wife, a comfort- 
able home and the devotion of a lifetime shall be 
yours.” And encouraged by her silent emotion, 
he drew her gently towards him, and listened to 
the low, murmured words of gratitude and joy 
that gushed from her full heart. 

After the first thrilling emotions had passed, 
Edward told her all his hopes and prospects, 
and repeated what he had before said, that her 
home would be a humble one. But what mat- 
tered that to one whose daily bread depended on 
her own exertions, whose whole life had been 
one scene of poverty, and who was now in the 
first enjoyment of “ young love's dream?” She 
would have shared a dungeon with him, so that 
he but loved her. Long they conversed; and 
Julie each moment realized more fully the bless- 
ed certainty that her cares were at an end; that 
the strong arm, caressingly thrown around her, 
would shield her from life’s troubles ; that the 
warm heart beating at her side was hers, and 
hers only. 

Julie had often contrasted the happy young 
lives of other children with her own prematurely 
careworn girlhood, and marvelled at the differ- 
ence ; but in the few first hours of her great joy, 
she experienced an excess of rapture more than 
sufficient to atone for long years of misery. 
Hers was a mind capable of appreciating the 
depth and strength of his unsclfish love, and all 
the best emotions of her heart were called into 
action by her humble opinion of her own merits 
and entire conviction of his goodness. * * 

“O, Iam too happy, mama; my heart is too 
full of joy!’ And she buried her face in her 
mother’s bosom, and wept like a child. 

“Such emotions do not last long, my child. 
You are very young, and have scen but little joy, 
and this great happiness overpowers you. But 
never forget that such joys are not to last for- 
ever.” And the invalid sighed over her own 
shattered hopes, her gay girlhood ; her marriage, 
with its few short years of bliss; and the long, 
sad months of her widowhood. 

But the widow’s trials were nearly ended, and 
her last days were to be spent in peace and con- 
tentment, surrounded with fond, loving hearts. 





“T congratulate you with all my heart, Ed- 
ward,” warmly exclaimed Albert Sutherland, 
as they sat in the former’s office, and talked over 
the events of the past few wecks. 

“Thank you; I wish you had been as success- 
ful; but tell me more of the circumstances.” 

“Why, it all amounts to nothing. She left 
New Orleans three years ago, and her husband’s 
relations appear quite indifferent as to her fate. 
They either could not, or would not, give us any 
information, but we have every reason to think 
that she must be in poverty, as her little property 
was gone ere she left there. It is all the more 
distressing, as her father is dead, and has left all 
he possessed to her and her children.” 

“IT should not give up the search. You may 
find her where you least expect.” 

“We do not intend to. But now, Ned, when 
am I to be introduced to the fair Julie? And, 
by the way, you have not yet told me her other 
name. I presume she has one.” 

“O, there’s no doubt about that,” said Ed- 
ward, laughing. “And here it is, in her own 
hand-writing.” 

“Julie Durell! For Heayen’s sake, Edward, 
what have you been thinking of? Why, it is 
Aunt Adela’s daughter !” 

The young man caught up his hat and rushed 
out of the office, leaving his friend utterly be- 
wildered at his impetuosity. 





“Aunt Adela, dear Aunt Adela! don’t you 
know me?” exclaimed Frank Rae, flinging his 
arms around her attenuated form, and pressing 
kiss after kiss on her pale lips, while his bosom 
heaved with emotion, and the tears rolled down 
his cheek, 

“O,howI have longed for this hour!” he con- 
tinued. ‘And now it comes when least expect- 
ed. And my fair cousin, too,” addressing Julie, 
who sat beside Albert, blushing, and about half 
ashamed of the cousinly liberty he had taken 
with her sweet lips; “how much joy has this 
day brought me!” 

The widow and her child were immediately 
removed to Albert’s home, and arrangements 
made for them to dwell with him and Claudine. 
Frank purposed, also, taking up his abode with 
them; and the family affairs in Jamaica were all 
settled by a trusty friend. 

Madame Durell, by her father’s will, received 
a handsome income during her life, but Julie 
was heiress to his splendid fortune, with the tri- 
fling reserve of a small legacy to each of her 
three cousins. “It is best for young men to 
work for their living,” so read the old man’s 
will; “and as my grandchild, Claudine Sather. 
land, is previded for, I leave all I possess to my 





long lost daughter, Adela, and her heirs, which 
she will receive with my blessing.” | 
In the confusion and joy of making all these 
new family arrangements, Edward Franklin had | 
been forgetten ; at least by all but Julia, and to | 
her his silence and absence were exceedingly 
Painfal. Ske longed to tell him all her joy, to | 
set his heart at rest about the humble home he 
had so grieved about, to let him know he must | 
no longer spend his bright days in a dingy office 
—in fact, to have him share her happiness. | 
What then was her distress when days passed | 
on and stillhe came not; one, two weeks, and | 
no word from him who occupied her every | 
thought. She was in despair. Was he away? | 


| came to disturb us. 


Had he forgotten her? Was he ill?) At that 
thought she summoned courage to acquaint Al- 


bert with her uneasiness, and he, vexed with 


himself for neglecting his friend, hastened to | 


learn the cause of his strange absence. 

He found him in his office, hard at work with 
his pen, surrounded with books and papers, 
and looking pale and careworn. The usual 


friendly greeting passed, and then Albert deli- | 


cately introduced the subject uppermost in his 


| next month, 


mind, while Edward listened, with his face | 


averted, so that his companion could not judge 
of his emotions. At last, turning suddenly, he 
said : 

“Tt is useless to speak of this, Albert. I have 
struggled hard to overcome my feelings ; but, 
thank Heaven, the worst is past, and I can now 
look my fate calmly in the face. 
and I have met for the last time.” 

“ This will need some explanation, Edward,” 
was Sutherland’s half angry answer; for at that 
moment he thought of Julie’s tearful eyes and 
quivering lips, as she told him her fears for the 
other’s safety. ‘My cousin’s happiness must 
not be sacrificed to an idle whim. If you have 
any good reason for your conduct, I must know 
it ” 


Your cousin 


“Albert, you should know me too well to 
suppose that I would trifle with any woman’s 
happiness—least of all, one like Miss Durell. 
But it would be unmanly in me to compel the 
fulfilment of a promise, made when our relative 
positions were very different ; when she felt live- 
ly emotions of gratitude towards me, and when 
Leven then blushed at my inability to place her 
in her proper sphere. The case is very different 
now. Beautiful and rich, she can choose a hus- 
band among the honored of our land, can grace 
the circle nature evidently designed her for ; and 
shall I place a barricr in her path—a hindrance 
to her happiness? Never! Heaven knows I 
love her too well.” And overcome with his emo- 
tions, he buried his face in his hands, and turned 
away. 

In an instant his friend was by his side. 

“You will forgive my suspicion, Ned? I 
ought not to have judged you. But for Julie's 
sake, let her hear your determination from your 
own lips. See her once again; explain your 
reasons, and convince her, if you can, that you 
are right.” 

He had promised to come, Albert told her, 
and in feverish expectation, she passed the hours 
until his arrival; but now the time-piece on the 
parlor mantel showed the time approaching, and 
her anxiety increased as each footstep sounded 
on her ear. Very beautiful she looked, her dark 
eyes flashing with suppressed emotion, her fair 
cheek flushed with crimson, and her beautiful 
lips quivering wich her momentary disappoint- 
ment. Very lovely in the rich and elegant dress 
that displayed her graceful figure to perfection, 
and surrounded with the costly decorations that 
adorned the room. Her new life had given fresh 
charms to her beauty, and she revelled in the 
enjoyment of those appliances of wealth, of 
which her childhood had been deprived, but 
which, nevertheless, were her proper surround- 
ings. But hark! he has come! 

Springing from her seat, she met Edward 
with outstretched arms and a passionate excla- 
mation of joy ; while he, forgetful of the resolves 
of cooler moments, clasped her closcly to his 
breast, and pressed warm kisses on her lip, check 
and brow. 

“Why, O why, did you not come to share all 
my happiness ?” she murmured, as, afier leading 
her to a sofa, he seated himself beside her, and 
drew her fondly to him. ‘ Why leave me all 
these long days to weary myself with watching 
for your appearance, and to weep over my dis- 
appointments?” And the tears rose to her eyes 
at the thought of all she had suffered. ‘“ And 
now you have come, you do not look happy, 
and you are thin and pale. Tell me, Edward, 
what has distressed you ?” 

“ You have judged rightly, dearest; that I am 
sorrowful, and selfish, as it may seem, it is your 
good fortune that has made me so. We can no 
longer be to each other as we have been; no 
longer meet as we have done; and I must no 
longer hold you to an engagement that prevents 
your fulfilling the bright destiny there is in store 
for you. You are very young, Julie; scarcely 
more than a child, both in years and knowledge 
of the world; and were I to take advantage of 
your inexperience and gratitude, and make you 
my wife, the day would come when you would 
despise me for my presumption. I do not doubt 
that you love me now; but when sometime 
hence you are surrounded by men whose devo- 
tion is flattering to those they love; when you 
know and estimate rightly the advantages you 
possess, you will smile at your girlish passion 
fur the poor lawyer, and in time entirely forget 
him.” 

“Never!”’ and the beautiful form before him, 
drawn to its fullest height, and quivering with 
emotion, looked anything but “childlike.” The 
rosy color fled from her lip and cheek, and a 
look of terror was in her eyes, as if fearful of 
some calamity her utmost efforts could not avert. 
“ Never! never shall you leave me and sacrifice 
our happiness to your ridiculous notions of hon- 
or, your wicked ideas of woman’s vanity. No! 
sooner would I fling away the glittering trash 
that has betrayed your love, than consent to 
break the solemn pledge that bound my soul to 
yours.” 

“ Julie, pray be calm,” exclaimed her compan- 
ion ; for she looked and spoke like one bereft of 
sense. 

“Not till you promise to speak no more of 
parting; to be kind and good as you were in 
those happy days when you loved me, when all 
was joy and peace, and no worldly thoughts 
And this then is to be the 
end of all my bright hopes, my anxious thoughts 
and trembling fears ; and you cast my love away 
as a thing of little value, a childish feeling, that 
will pass with the object from my mind! QO, 
Edward! why did you save me from my misery 
to plunge me into worse ?”’ and strength and pas- 
sion gave way, and she sank weeping en the 
sofa. 


“Julie dearest, look at me—speak to me; be | a rog 


angry if you will, but do not weep. You little 





know the agony it cost me to speak such sorrow- 
ful words, but I recall them now, and nothing 
but yoar own will shall ever part us.” 

The tear stained face was buried in his bosom, 


the quivering form held in a close embrace, and | 
in the rapture of that sweet reconciliation, both | 
| were repaid for the past agony. 





“ Albert tells me that Julic is to be married | 


” 


said Frank Rae, as he sat beside 


Claudine’s work table one fine morning, and | 


watched the operations of her embroidery needle. 


“Yes, she told me the news several days ago.” | 


And Miss Satherland’s voice was calm, but the 
color deepened on her cheek, and the hand quiv- 
ered that drew out a tangled thread. 

“Edward Franklin appears to be a fine young 
man,”’ he continued, while he watched with in- 
terest her increasing confusion; ‘and if all Al- 
bert says in his praises is true, he well deserves 
Julie’s love.” 

“T believe Albert does not exaggerate his 
merit. He loved Julie when she was poor and 
friendless ; and when she became rich, most no- 
bly offered to free her from her engagement, 
fearing that her gratitude for his past kindness 
might influence ber choice. Iam glad she re- 
fused—such love ought to be rewarded.” 

“Ought all true love to be rewarded, cousin 
Claudine ?” 

“ Yes, when it is true.” 

“Then I claim some return for all I have be- 
stowed on my cousin Claudine.” And Frank 
drew his chair a little closer to the work-table, 
and laid his hand on the little fingers so ner- 
vously attempting to perform their duty. ‘“ You 
cannot have been blind, dear one, to the fact that 
four society has become each day more precious 
to me; that while with you I lose that sadness 
early grief had made habitual ; in fact, that with 
you rests my future happiness or misery. I 
have fancied that your efforts to dissipate my 
sadness were someiimes made to repay my par- 
tiality ; but if they proceeded solely from your 
natural kindness, without reference to my affec- 
tion, hesitate not to say so; I deserve the pun- 
ishment for my vanity.” 

There was little need of words; for in that 
blushing, downcast countenance, and heaving 
bosom, he read a favorable answer to his wishes. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MELODY OF SPRING, 


BY H. WARD 


Am.—‘ The Bonny Boat.” 
In lordly halls of splendid pride, 
Let favored minstrels sing; 
Give me, in fall and flowing tide, 
The melody of Spring. 
The morning songs of playful birds, 
That roam on buoyant wing, 
Bring music sweeter far than words— 
Blithe melody of Spring! 


They cheer the ploughman in his toil, 
Ay, happier than a king; 

He blesses, while he turns the soil, 
The melody of Spring 

The sick at heart, who feel the pain 
Of disappointment’s sting, 

Revives with joy, to hear again 
The melody of Spring. 


O’er all the hills and vales around, 
The woodland echoes ring; 
We hear in every dulcet sound, 
The melody of Spring. 
It brings to mind the sunny hours 
Of life's young blossoming; 
While nature wakes, with charming powers, 
The melody of Spring! 
——__—-—_ + 2m 
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OUR OPPOSITE NEIGHBOR. 


BY MARY A LOWELL. 


For three or four weeks, my maid Felice and 
myself have been watching the movements of 
the family who have recently taken the handsome 
brick house opposite. We saw the arrival, the 
moving of the furniture, and ail the appointments 
and appendages. They were snexceptionable. 
When I say that the house is in Roulstone 
Street, a quarter of the city which is indisputably 
genteel, being the very centre of wealth, fashion 
and refinement, the reader will be satisfied that 
there is nothing further to say. 

For myself, I have only to say that I am a 
single lady of a handsome property, and of con- 





“My own, my own!” he whispered, as he 
folded her in his arms. ‘Your precious love 
will banish all sad remembrances. Heaven grant 
that I may never cause a sorrowful pang to your 
gay, young heart.” 





It was the wedding day; a bright, sunny af- 
ternoon as ever cheered a young bride’s heart. 
In a few hours the solemn words were to be 
spoken that would link their fates forever with 
those beloved ones on whom they had bestowed 
their wealth of young affection; and the two 
fuir girls sat together in their room and inter- 
changed fond thoughts, and bright hopes of 
future happiness. 

Very different they appeared, as they sat side 
by side in that beautiful chamber, where so 
many of Claudine’s happy girl days had been, 
passed—very different, but O, how beautiful! 
Julie, with her calm, gtill look of perfect con- 
tent, and the love-light burning in the depths of 
her large dark eyes, looked like an eastern prin- 
cess as she reclined on the velvet cushions of her 
lounge, and arranged sweet buds and glossy 
leaves to adorn her cousin’s bright curls. And 
Claudine, with her blue eyes sinking beneath 
Julie’s earnest gaze, and the bright crimson 
niounting to her forehead, held in her hand a 
tiny note, the bearer of sweet love words from 
her fond young betrothed. In all parts of the 
chamber are seen preparations for the bridal, 
from the heavy travelling trunks that stand open 
and half packed, to the rich white dresses, the 
delicate gloves, and tiny slippers. * * 

“The wedding is over, the guests are all 
gone,” and the newly married couples are about 
bidding adieu to home and friends, to wander for 
a few months ’neath the “ sunny skies of Italy.” 
There are mingled smiles and tears, and fond 
charges, and loving promises, ere they depart, 
and Albert assures them he will “take the best 
possible care of Aunt Adela,” and shakes hands 
with the two bridegrooms, and kisses the two 
brides, and they drive off, while he hurries back 
to console the weeping mother, parted for the 
figst time from her darling child, to cheer her 
with hopes of the happy future in store for her, 
when a few short months shall have passed, and 
her child shall have returned to her side. 

o> 
WASHINGTON’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE, 

Mr. Evereti’s beautiful and truthful description 
of the personal appearance of Washington, re- 
minds uz of a remark made by an officer of the 
Revolution—the late John Marston, of Massa- 
chusetts, who had the good fortune to be a spec- 
tator in the House of Lords, in the year 1783, 
when the Prince of Wales (the late George the 
Fourth) came of age. The hall was crowded 
with the most distinguished noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the kingdom—with great generals, ad- 
mirals and civilians—with all that England con- 
tained that day of eminence, dignity and rank, 
assembled to behold the heir apparent of the 
British crown take his seat for the first time as 
one of the hereditary legislators of the realm. 
Mr. Marston scanned the brilliant assemblage 
with a critical eye, and was deeply impressed 
with the lofty bearing of many of the noble per- 
sonages who composed it; bat, said he in de- 
scribing the scene to his friends, ‘ 1 jiooked around 
in vain for a Washington! There was not a man 
in the House of Lords that day, who in personal 
appearance, dignity of manners, and majesty of 
deportment, could be compared with General 
Washington.”"—£vening (razette. 


HANDEL AND HANGING, 


A wretched man—a private soldier—having 
to be hanged the other day in the Crimea for an 
uncommonly atrocious and cowardly murder, a 
band, as we are informed, preceded ihe prisoner 
to the place of execution, playing ‘“‘the Lead 
Marea! No doubt this was the Lead March in 
Saul, that sublime composition of Handel’s; so 
grand, so solemn, so fanereal, yet so triumphal. 
i his is just the glorious measure whereuntu you 
would bear a hero in honor to his grave; bat is 
it precisely the tune to which you would lead a 
criminal to the gallows! Those who selected it 
for that purpose would probably, with a similar 
aste in music and appreciatioa of Handel, dram 

» out of the regiment to “ See, the 
7 Hero Comes !"'—Punch. 





Con- 





| absent. 


iderable personal attractions, although of an age 
which I do not choose to have stated in the cen- 
sus reports. As Iam not writing a history of 
myself, I feel justified in holding back some par- 
ticulars which my neighbors sometimes inquire 
into rather too curiously. Felice is often asked 
what rouge, hair-dyes, and other toilet appendages 
I most patronize ; and itis but a few days since 
Mrs. Flimsy, my next door neighbor, above, in- 
quired if I wore a wig. Thanks to Bogle’s ex- 
quisite skill, she will never find out. Impertinent 
curiosity ! 

Well, as I said, our curiosity has been very 
much excited by the strange demonstrations at 
the opposite house. I am dying to get acquaint- 
ed with them; but I am mortified to see that 
they close the blinds, or drop the curtains, when- 
ever Felice and I take our accustomed seat sat the 
front parlor windows, which, being a little higher 
than theirs, would give us a delightful opportu- 
nity of reconnoitering. 

For some time, we could not ascertain the 
name; but at length, a beautiful silver plate was 
placed on the door, and Felice, pretending to be 
frightened at a dog, as she was passing the house, 
ran up the steps, and found it was St. Leon. 
The handsome gentleman who goes away every 
morning is of course Mr. St. Leon. He is very 
graceful and dignified. Mrs. St. Leon, too, is 
very beautiful ; and there is a young lady there 
with long curls, whom we take to be her sister ; 
and there is a very lovely child, who comes tod- 
dling to the door every time the father goes out, 
and kisses her little fat hand to him as he goes 
down the steps. As we cannot ascertain the 
younger lady’s name, Felice and I have conclud- 
ed to call her Fannie forthe present. There has 
been a very young gentleman walking up and 
down Roulstone Street, every day since the re- 
moval. He comes up on our side, and down on 
the St. Leon side, looking melancholy and inter- 
esting. We fancy him to be a lover of Fannie’s. 
This impression is strengthened by seeing her 
dart suddenly to the window one day after 
he had passed, and strain her eyes in the direc- 
tion in which he vanished. 

Within a short time, we have seen a carriage 
driven to the door, almost immediately on the 
departure of Mr. St. Leon, and an aged gentle- 
man, closely wrapped up, has been assisted up 
the long steps. The driver then goes off, but 
punctually comes back before Mr. St. Leon’s 
hour for returning. Mrs. St. Leon always comes 
to the door, and her face bears marks of excess- 
ive weeping. Felice with her usual aptitude, has 
given this old gentleman the name of Summer; 
and to the pale youth, who walks so languishing- 
ly, she has given the more appropriate name of 
Spring. 

For a long time we were unable to connect 
Mr. Summer with the family; but finally con- 
cluded that he must be Mrs. St. Leon’s father, 
and that the match not suiting him, he only 
comes at such times as he knows her husband is 
I wonder if we have really hit upon the 
right interpretation. Without the assistance of 
Felice, 1 should never have found out the whole 
of this little romance; but Felice is a very jewel 
of servants ; and I reward every one of her dis- 
coveries with some present which excites her 
gratitude so much, that she generally taxes her 
ingenuity in a very remarkable manner for the 


| rest of the week. 


| ly from the window. 


Monday Feb. 22.—Mr. St Leon has just gone 
fromm dinner. Mrs. St. Leon is looking anxious- 
Fannie and the child ac 
companied Mr. St. Leon to the door, where, 
Felice thinks, he pressed her hand rather warmly 
for a wife’s sister to permit. Certainly he is fond 
of her. I wonder that Mrs. St. Leon allows 
Fannie to go to the door so often with him. A 
carriage stops. Her father has arrived, but 
looks very sad and feeble. I should not wonder, 
if, after all, his poor daughter has made a bad 
choice of her husband. He is probably a sad 
rogue. Why does her father permit Fannie to 
stay with her * 


Tuesday —Yesterday I gave Felice my brown 
satin. Today she made a discovery Mr 


Spring, as she calls the pale young man, rung at 


, the door opposite, and was admitted by the ser- 


vant. Felice is certain that Mrs. St. Leon was 


, in the parlor when he went in; and that she rose 


| are no better than they should be. 


and threw her arms about his neck and kissed 
him. Really, I think our opposite neighbors 


I shall cer- 


| tainly never call there; and yet it would be a 
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satisfaction to find out what kind of a family 
they are. Felice was in the post office to-day 
when the servant carried in a letter to go by 
mail. She pretended to be looking at an adver- 
tisement over the letter box ; but in reality she 
was reading the address. It was written in a 
very fine hand and directed to St. Leon Kinniard, 
London. Who can that be? 

Evening. —The curtains are ap in the opposite 
parlor. Fannie sits there with Mrs. St. Leon’s 
baby on her lap. Mr. St. Leon is just going up 
the steps. Good Heavens! He is in the parlor, 
and positively kissing Fannie! I blush while I 
write it. Poor Mrs. St. Leon! I pity her, and 
yet she did so wrong to marry without her father's 
consent! But she has had her retribution, poor 
young thing. 

Sunday.—I intended going to church to-day, 
but lam so intensely occupied with my oppo- 
site neighbors, that I must stay at home. Be- 
sides I have a cold, and if Rev. Mr. Spriggins 
calls here to-morrow, of course I shall give one 
of these reasons. 

They are going to ride to church! 
comes Mr. St. Leon. He is waiting on Fannie 
into the carriage first. Mrs. St. Leon sits on 
the front seat and the servant girl beside her! 
Felice says that is probably to keep her in 
her place; as family secrets might be told out 
of the house if they were not kind to her. Felice 
shall get acquainted with that girl. 

Monday.—I am about tired of conjecturing 
what that family can mean by their strange and 
extraordinary conduct. Nothing but the most 
reckless disregard of the proprieties of life can 
account for it in the least. This morning a lady 
closely veiled entered the house, and we saw her 
go into the parlor, where she fell into Mr. St. 
Leon’s arms. His wife going in at thatmoment, 
she deceitfully turned to her in the same way, 
but evidently with less cordiality. What can one 
think of them ? 

Wednesday.—I find, by Felice, who has been 
over to call on the servant, that we have gone 
all wrong in our conjectures. The very pretty 
little romance which Felice and I have been 
three weeks weaving, has turned into a very or- 
dinary, every day affair. 

Felice thinks that the girl put on a great deal 
of mock dignity, when she told her how she had 
mistaken the character of the family. It seems 
that “‘ Fannie,’ is after all, the true Mrs. St. 
Leon, and the child is hers, too! The lady 
whom we called Mrs. St. Leon is sister to the 
husband, not to the wife ; and the old gentleman 
is Mr. St. Leon's father, instead of hers. “ Mr. 
Spring,” as Felice calls, is a brother to the ladies, 
and he is extremely dissipated. The husband 
will not receive him at his house, but Mrs. St. 
Leon disobeys his express commands in this 
respect, and often sees her brother. In this she 
is advised and upheld by her husband’s father, 
who believes that he will finally be reformed by 
kindness. The old gentleman’s afternoon visits 
are with special reference to “Mr. Spring.’ 
Finally the lady who entered the house on Mon- 
day, was Mr. St. Leon’s own sister. 

So ends our romance, and I am so angry at 
finding everything so natural, thet I have refused 
to give Felice the mulberry cloak which she has 
been teasing me for so long. Heigh ho! I will 
never undertake to guess histories through the 
windows again. My “ occupation’s gone !’’ 


Here 
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CHILDREN’S TEACHING, 


Tn passing up the street the other day, we met 
two little girls of some seven or eight summers, 
who, unmindful of what was going on, seemed 
as happy as two larks, and looked as beautiful as 
they seemed happy. Stopping at one of our 
candy shops, one of them made a purchase of 
candy—a large, nice-looking stick—and breaking 
it, gave her companion half, saying as she did it, 
“ Here, Mary, you may have the lerpest half, as 
you are the smallest.” Dear, artless child ! what 
a lesson of usefulness was contained in thy sim- 
ple words! God bless you, and enable you 
through life to manifest the same gentle and sweet 
spirit! ‘ Here, Mary, you may have the largest 
helf, as you are the smallest.” What teachers 
children sometimes are !—Full River Monitor. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A LADY SAT IN HER PARLOR, 


BY JULIA CLIFTON. 


A lady sat in her parior, 
Dressel in velvet and lace, 

Going through the last new novel, 
Ata very industrious pace, 

And she sometimes heaved a quiet sigh, 
And the tears were on her face. 


Her children played cn the carpet. 
With many a costly toy, 

Their bright eyes flashed and sparkled, 
And their laugh rang loud with joy; 

What knew they of sorrow and want, 
That happy girl and boy? 


A woman sat in the garret, 
Making a collar of lace, 

And her need'e passed through the meshes 
Ata very industrious pace, 

And she often heaved a bitter sigh. 
And the tears were on her face. 


Her children sat in the corner. 
With never a childish toy, 

Their hands were folded in sadness, 
And their lips ne’er spoke of joy; 

What knew they of gladness and hope, 
That pale-faced girl and boy? 


The lady finished her novel, 

And wept to her heart’s content, 
Then rang the bell for a servant, 

Ani ordered another sent ;— 
Never a tear for real woe 

Had the gentle lady spent. 


The children wearied with playing, 
And laid their toys away, 

Then kissed adieu to mama, 
Till another happy day— 

And the lady went to the theatre, 
To see the last new play. 


The woman finished her collar, 

And put on her faded shawl; 
Her steps were slow and faltering, 

As she passed through the dingy hall;— 
She soon will finish a collar, 

To pay for a shroud and pall. 


The children still in the corner, 
Wailing with hunger and cold; 

O, Saviour, pity their sorrows! 
And take them home to thy fold, 

Ere the cruel daughters of Mammon 
Shall coin their hearts into gold. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE ENCHANTED CAMEL. 


Vv. C. SMITH.* 





Tnose who have travelled in oriental coun- 
tries are familiar with the fact that love for the 
marvellous is a characteristic of the people. It 
is interwoven with their thoughts, waking or 
sleeping ; and their traditional stories, like their 
modern imaginings, abound with extraordinary 
exhibitions of exuberant fancy. 

So recently as at the commencement of the 
year 1851, the writer passed through a desolate 
section of the desert of Arabia, between Egypt 
and Spsria, with a friend who cheerfully shared 
with him the privations and vexations’ which he- 
long to all expeditions on camels. 

Usually, the caravan got under way about 
daylight in the morning, and came to a halt at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. From that hour, 
till dark, the animals were fed, the sheik baked a 
doura cake, and we cooked or rather ate a kind 
of meal that was christened a dinner. 

Through the day, the customary rate of speed 
could not have exceeded twenty-five miles, at the 
farthest. By timing the gait of the camels, the 
halter of one being tied to the crupper of the 
other, we rarely accomplished three miles in an 
hour. I: is a tedious mode of travelling, but it 
is not probable that any other method will super- 
sede it, fur crossing the great deserts of Africa, 
in hundreds of years to come. There is not in- 
land commerce enough to warrant railroads or 
canals in those arid regions ; and if either were 
constructed, the drifting of impassable sand 
would ultimately destroy any known device of 
man that might be suggested. The camel, 
therefore, fitted by its peculiar anatomical struc- 
ture for the very localities where they are so 
very serviceable, can never be dispensed with 
while nomadic life continues. 

Afver replenishing our stomachs, and the sheik 
and his slave had lighted their pipes, we filled 
ours also, and gathering round the apology for a 
fire, made and replenished every few minutes 
with bits of sticks, dry grass, and such rubbish 
as could be picked up on the sand through the 
day, as a group we were really quite happy. 

While ihe volumes of white tobacco smoke 
ascended from the bowls, and in small clouds 
rolled away in the air, the camels, lying down 
and griading their dry beans, seemed to partic- 
ipate in the enjoyment. A question arose re- 
specting the intelligence of those awkward 
beasts. Certainly they have a small brain, with 
a huge body. With that organ a few sizes 
larger, it is presumed it would be difficult to 
manage them. As it is, means are beautifully 
adapted to ends. They were designed to oceupy 
precisely the place in which they are found. 
Without them, the Bedouin Arab could not ex- 
ist, as he now does. 

Bat it would take up too much time to discuss 
the beautiful law of nature, which has provided 
for the physical well being of every grade and 
kind of organized being, from man to a monad, 
and therefore we shall proceed to the immediate 
object of this paper. 

To a conversation in regard to the instincts 
of the camel, and its intelligence, and a query as 
to whether they profited by their experience, the 
shick seemed to listen with profound attention. 
Of course he could not understand English, but 
we could speak enough of the Arabic to give 
him the gist of the subject. 

Story-telling is a distinct branch of business 
in the East, recognized as an elevated profession, 
because it implies a tenacious memory, a familiar 
acquaintance with the elements of humanity, 
the virtues and vices of society, and, lastly, they 
are supposed to cultivate a purity of language, 
by taking the place of authors in other coun- 





‘ bd These stories of Eastern life, which we are giving from 
time to time in our columns, are faithful pictures of the 
Orient, and are from the notes of Dr. Smith taken upon 
the spot —Ed. Flag of our Union 
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tries. Shomah Hassan—or, as he was called 
by his friends, Sheik Shomah Hassan—had been 
a great traveller, and knew the bearings of the 
prominent objects in the desert, from Suez to 
Sinia, or from Cairo to Hebron, better than any 
Arab engaged in carrying frangees and howadjis 
over the trackless sand. 

Sheik Shomah Hassan was not so old but that 
he had a full complement of wives, who did 
pretty much as they chose when he was from 
home ; but they were ruled much as he managed 
his camels, on returning—that is, they were fed, 
and sometimes abused. 

On one of his returns, which was at an unex- 
pected moment for his faithful household, the 
door was closed, the water jar broken at the 
threshold, and an old camel left in the care of 
his youngest helpmeet to be recruited was gone, 
and the inmates of the domicil also. Hassan 
made no outcry among his neighbors, but ham- 
pered his camels, after unlading them, gave them 
a generous supply of food, and then set to work 
to enter the premises. 

Hassan’s slave, Gobab, had related the affair 
thus far, when the sheik laid down his pipe, 
stroked his flowing, grisly beard, bowed towards 
Mecca, and said: ‘“Frangees—all this is true, 
as related by the slave. But he may make mis- 
takes, or neglect to speak with reverence of the 
Prophet—blessed be the memory of the just, 
and I will therefore tell you myself of the won- 
ders that belong to the land of the believers.” 

He took a long breath, raised his turban so 
that the air might cool his head, shorn the day 
before, crossed his legs anew, and again paid his 
respects to the point of compass indicating the 
direction of the Holy City, and then commenced. 
Gobab, the slave, put himself in a position to 
brace his feet, in case he should be frightened. 

“With considerable etfort, the lock gave 
way, and on entering, there stood the old camel 
staring me in the face. Reaching out my hand 
to take the halter, it was gone. I then put my 
hand to his neck and gave the sound, c/uck, 
cluck, to make him lie down, that a noose might 
be slipped over his nose, but he never moved. 

“«Very well,’ said I to myself, ‘there is 
something in a bag that will bring you out ofthe 
house, if anything remains persuasive in barley.’ 
I opened a sack and placed a generous mess in a 
skin and returned with the fodder—when lo, he 
had disappeared ! 

“The hour of prayer had arrived, so spread- 
ing a mat, and salaaming according to the di- 
rections of the book, I omitted nothing which 
our faith demands. On rising and opening my 
eyes, there stood the camel directly over me, but 
immovable. Crawling out from under his huge 
body, avoiding his legs, and rising to-my feet— 
he was gone! Nota tread had been heard—no 
noise broke upon the stillness of the house save 
the working of the jaws of the hampered beasts. 

“T now resolved to explore the interior of the 
house, and ascertain what this absenteeism of the 
whole family could mean. On popping my head 
into the door, there stood the camel again— 
stiff, apparently, as though he were made of 
stone. Looking again towards Mecca, the foun- 
tain of light, and repeating the tabib, which is 
confessing unlimited confidence in the protection 
of the Prophet, I boldly squeezed between his 
tall, bony limbs, and thus got beyond him. 

“Entering the harem, there sat all my wives 
on the divan, dressed gorgeously—fast asleep, 
but bolt upright. Touching Allem Bulec, the 
youngest—fair as a lily, sweet, too, as a newly- 
plucked rose, who cost me three hundred pias- 
ters of a Jew dealer—the camel screamed, but 
Allem moved not. What was particularly 
frightful, no effort of mine could remove her 
from that position! There the old camel stood 
in his place, repeating the horrible noise, which 
I was quite sure would be heard at a great dis- 
tance, and attract somebody to the place. 

“Next I tried to raise my oldest wife, the 
mother of a son now in the army of the pasha ; 
but she was in precisely the same fixed position. 
At that juncture, it was first perceived that 
neither of the four were breathing. This dis- 
covery shocked me exceedingly. But arming 
myself with new courage by repeating the tabib 


again in a loud voice, they simultaneousty 


opened their eyes ! 

«¢ Allah is great,’ said I, ‘and Mohammed 
is his prophet!’ The words were no sooner out 
of my month, than nothing remained in the 
room but the divan on which they had been sit- 
ting and my solitary self. 

“Night was fast approaching. A questi 
came up in my mind what it was best to do. 
There were either four enchanted women in the 
house, or none at all—besides a camel. On the 
whole, it was concluded there would be less dis- 
turbance with the working camels, outside, and 
therefore I enveloped myself in the bournouse, 
and snugly edged up by the side of one of them, 
for the sake of the warmth to be afforded. 

“Tt was now dark, when everything was ar- 
ranged for repose. But before closing my eyes, 
I went through with the prescribed prayers under 
cireumstances of peril. I had confidence in the 
security which a faithful Moslem has in the pro- 
tecting arm ofthe Prophet. A Christian, under 
any manifestations of an evil spirit, has no such 
resource. With a conscience void of offence, 
and a resolution to live up to the tenets my 
fathers had professed, I soon fell into a sweet 
slumber, which must have lasted till near 
midnight. 

“Something was pulling at my toes, on 
awaking. I started up, when what should I see 
but the old camel, with panniers slung on either 
side, and my four wives stowed away in them, 
two in each. A small Nubian slave sat on the 
front of the saddle, holding the halter. They 
all beckoned to me to get in, but said nothing. 
‘Very well,’ said I to myself, ‘a man has a per- 
fect right to go with his own family. Had they 
been strange women, or the camel not my own 
property, I should have shaken my head in the 
negative. As it was, 1 ciucked, when down fell 
the camel on his knees, but utterly refused to 
lower his haunches. 





“It was excessively awkward to mount while j 


he was in that ugly position. As for stepping 
into the panniers, that could not be done. Two 
was enough for any basket, were it ever so capa- 


my amazement, the slave never offered to slide 
| further back, beyond the hump, his appropriate 
place ; nor did he attempt to make room for me 
| by moving from where he ought not to have 
been.” 
| Hassan emptied the ashes from his pipe, and 
This was an indication of being comfortable. 


cious, especially when thoy were women. To | 


| recharged i: with the real Syrian string leaf. | 


; Our impatience would hardly allow so much | 


We were 
He re- 


rest, or rather break in the narrative. 
| anxiously waiting for the remainder. 
| sumed : 
| “ Waiting for the slave to make room, but per- 
ceiving he had no intention of dving so, I caught 
up a courbash and gave him a terrible blow over 
the head. ‘ Moustibe !—slave,’ said I, ‘by the 
| beard of Abu Talib, your body will be in two 

pieces if I strike again.’ 

“Bat the threat never moved a muscle of his 
face. My wives stared at me, but said nothing. 
Determined to be up to my word, I took a sword 
which was always worn when traveiling—for my 
indignation was boundless—and smote the black 
rascal. Instead of streams of blood or a 
scarred carcese, they had all disappeared— 
slave, camel, wives and housings! This was a 
dilemma. I was convinced that the evil spirit 
Kourbras—the same that once tempted the 
mother of the Prophet—had a hand in these 
strange phant gorie chang 

“With this solution of the cause that was 
operating to try the strength of my faith, a new 
resolution animated me to resist his influences 
on myself. I therefore again turned towards 
the Caaba in adoration, and touched my head 
reverentially three times to the ground—repeat- 
ing at each the prayeragainst demons. Nothing 
can stand against that most eflicient and sov- 
ereign antidote to withcraft and demonology, 
like that solemn ceremony. Often the Prophet 
himself rebuked the wicked attentions of black 
spirits, by resorting to the same excellent device, 
which might be recommended even to infidel 
dogs. 

e A question arose in my mind thus: ‘ Where 
is the camel? where my four wives? Scarcely 
had the thought been matured, when the old 
camel stood by my side. The baskets were 
gone, the women had disappeared, but the impu- 
dent slave was holding on to the tail of the an- 
imal by his teeth! A sight so novel moved my 
mirth. I laughed outright—ay, and long too. 
How ridiculous! holding on at the tip of the 
tail with one’s teeth! Suddenly the tail com- 
menced swinging to and fro, which brought a 
hard strain upon the Nubian’s jaws. Still he 
held his grip. 

“ Afcer walking round the camel several 

- times, to understand as far as possible whether 
it was a real beast, and the swinger what he ap- 
peared to be, a man, a voice was heard directly 
overhead calling me by name. Falling on my 
knees, facing Mecca as before, I said: ‘O, 
Prophet, I am an honest believer, always rising 
at the call of the Imaum for early prayer; and 
if L live, it is my desire to make the holy pil- 
grimage to the tomb of the friend of the faithful. 
To be a hadghi, is an ambition that it is lawful 
to indulge.’ % 

““The voice said, in a soft, persuasive tone : 
‘The camel cannot stoop to thee,O man of 
almsdeeds! Climb up to his neck and seize the 
saddle-pin.’ 

“T obeyed the directions, and found myself 
going through the air at the rate of five hundred 
miles an hour. The Nubian slave quickened the 
camel, if he slackened speed, by grinding his 
teeth to the quick of the tail. My turban blew 
off, the bournouse was rent, and it was with ex- 
treme difficulty I could hold on to the saddle- 
pin. At last the camel came to a halt before a 
splendid palace somewhere in the dominions of 
the Shah of Persia. The slave let go of the tail 
and walked to the gate. Sentinels bowed at his 
approach—presented their arms, as though he 
were a person of distinction. Music was heard 
within, and the sound of revelry pervaded the 
whole region. 

‘Soon after the disappearance of the fellow 

* who had been riding through the sky at the ex- 
tremity of a camel’s tail, the great folding-gates 
opened, anda procession was seen coming down 
the marble steps. First came the pasha of the 
place, followed by two hundred of his own sons 
dressed in scarlet. Their beards were stained 
with henna, their nails were secured in silver 
cases, the sign of gentlemen, and they smoked 
golden pipes. After them, came their mothers. 
They were beauties—each of whom would have 
sold at Asuan for two thousand piasters. Con- 
trary to the customs of the true believers, they 
were without veils. At the demoralizing exhi- 
bition of the faces of women, thus exposed, I 
was shocked. 

“By degrees we became accastomed to things 
which a sense of modesty would at first con- 
demn. This isa common custom in Christian 
countries; but they are in darkness, nor can 
they be taught till the book of the law is placed 
before them. 

“Following the females, were six hundred 
little boys. They were pipe bearers to the 
pasha. All the while I sat on the camel. 
Dancing girls, in the witchery of their charms, 
were performing each side of the procession, and 
lastly, a troop of horsemen brought up the rear, 
mounted superbly, with golden hilted swords by 
their sides. Various interesting gyrations were 
performed, led off by the pasha. As they passed 
and re passed me, they bowed gracefully. The 
camel returned the civility, and then the music 
gave forth an increased volume of sweet sounds. 
Lastly, marching directly up to me, the pasha 
pronounced an oration on the art of managing a 
wife. 

“Thou art,’ said the great man, ‘the only 
husband in the country in which thou residest, of 
all the subjects of the pasha, who can rule a 
woman. Thy fame has been spread over the 
world ; and it is for the twofold purpose of hon- 

| Oring one who has found out the art of having 

peace at home, and compensating thee for the 
favor thow hast conferred on the faithfal by the 

} force of example, that Mouradak, prince of the 

| enchanters, has transported thee hither.’ 

) “Of course he was thanked in courteous lan 
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guage for the fattering encomiums on my suc 
cessfal system of domestic discipline. 


| 


*«* May it please your Highness, Great Pasha,’ | 


said I, ‘1 was not conscious of meriting civilities 
or compensation for maintaining peace in my 
own house. Since you are pleased to give me 
credit for it, in this public manner, I shall not 
conceal the art.’ 

“* And what is it?’ eagerly asked the pasha, 
the whole procession repeating it like an echo ; 
‘what is it?” 

“* First, they are provided with all the rice 


they can eat; hunger provokes discord and fam- | 


ily jars. Secondly, they are under no restraint, 
but go where inclination moves them; conse- 
quently they would be ashamed to go to disrep- 
utable places. 
merry heart, and liberty never weeps for bond- 
age ; therefore, there is more laughing than cry- 
ing on my premises.’ 

“¢ At that, they all cried with a loud voice, 
‘bring him the pearls.’ 

“ Forty slaves, bearing each a tray of pearls, 
came to me, fellon their knees, and so did the 
camel. My eyes were opened, and lo! there 
were the panniers, my wives and myself on the 
beast. They helped themselves to bracelets, 
rings and anklets of pearls. I filled my bosom 
and all the spare places in the panniers. 

“« Cluck, cluck,’ said the pasha. In an instant, 
I was standing at myown door! Pushing back 
the bolt, in I went, and there sat my four wives 
in smiles, delighted to see their lord. 

“« Explain this wonderful scene to me,’ said 
I; ‘explain.’ 

“¢Why,’ said they all, ‘after you swallowed 
the hot liquor from the Christian intidel’s bottle, 
your senses departed. You laughed, sighed, 
pretended to be alarmed, and talked incessantly 
about a camel, a Nubian slave, and our inability 
to move. Nothing has happened to us or to the 
camel.’ 

“] insisted that enchantment had been used— 
that what I have related was reality; but was 
obliged to confess, on the testimony of four wit- 
nesses, no one had been enchanted but myself— 
and the enchanter was confined in a bottle till a 
Christian let it enter my own stomach, when he 
took possession of my brain, as he does of yours, 
O Christian infidel! Hereafter, let your example 
correspond with your precepts—nor tempt the 
faithful to deal with enchantments which are 
imprisoned in bottles !” 





LOST IN A COAL PIT. 


In one of the extensive collieries of Glamor- 
ganshire, England, a few weeks ago, a man by 
the name of William Davies had the misfortune 
to extinguish his light, and in the endeavor to 
grope his way to the point by which he had en- 
tered, he lost himself amidst the labyrinth of cuts 
and levels which abound in the colliery and wan- 
dered into an old, abandoned part ot the work, 
where no one had been employed for a long 
period. The longer he sought for an exit from 
his dreary prison, the more bewildered he became. 
Days and nights passed slowly away. The poor 
fellow was missed and vainly sought after by his 
fellow-workmen. In the meantime his hopes 
gave place to despair. He was dying of hunger. 
But it so happened that seven days after his disap- 
pearance some of the colliers resolved to explore 
thoroughly the old workings, and there, after a 
long search they discovered the wretched suffer- 
er. He was almost dead ; but strange to say he 
imagined that he had been lost but a singie nig it, 
and that his weakness was owing to fatigue. 
Upon seeing them he faintly exclaimed : “ Thank 
God, you have brought me a light. I los: mime 
yesterday.” He was carefully provided for, and 
at last accounts was ina fuir way to recover. He 
stated that during his imprisonment, he was con- 
stantly surrounded by rats, aud was only able to 
frighten them away by keeping constantly in 
motion. He had passed a week without tasting 
food or water.— Mercury. 





A LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION, 


When Dr. Franklin was minister of the United 
States to France, he was frequently importuned 
by persons unknown to him to give them letters 
of recommendation. For cases of this kind, 
and when it was impossible to refuse, he pre- 
pared the following model, and, in some in- 
stances, actually employed it to shame persons 
making such indiscreet applications, and in 
some measure to stop them : 

** Paris, April —, 1777. 

“ Sin:—The bearer going to the United States, 
presses me to give him a letter of recommenda- 
tion, although [ know nothing of him, not even 
his name. ‘This may seem extraordinary, but I 
assure you, it is not uncommon here. Some- 
times, indeed, one person unknown brings another 
equally so to recommend him; and sometimes 
tney recommend one another. As for this gen- 
tleman, I must refer you to himself for his char- 
acter and morals, with which he is certainly bet- 
ter acquainted than I can possibly* be. I recom- 
mend him, however, to those civilities which 
every stranger of whom we know no harm have 
a right to; and I request you will do him all the 
good oflices and show him ali the favor that on 
further acquaintance you will find him deserve.” 





a 
ORATORICAL FLOURISHES, 


Figures of speech are dangerous matters for 
orators to meddle with, and should be handled 
with great care and skill, unless an ambitious 
speaker is willing to risk making himself ridicu- 
lous. Aclergyman not long since reproved his 
congregation from the pulpic and gravely assured 
them that “the Aand of Providence would not 
wink at their transgressions!’ A descendant of 
one of the revolutionary sires, in the national 
legislature, astonished his brother legislators by 
saying: ‘‘ My father and my grandfather both 
saw the darkness of midnight glittering in the 
Haze of their dwellings.” John Randolph once 
spoke of himself as * standin on the vacant seat, 
which we now orcupy ’—but he was probably 
absent at the time. Another distinguished mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives made the 
following pathetic appeal: “ If this bill passes, a 
small, still rovee will be heard in the western dis- 
trict, which will not dnock in vain at the door of 
Congress!" —ive Branch. 
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A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


A visitor once went into a school in Boston, 
where he saw a boy and a girl on one seat who 
were brother and sister. In a moment of thonght- 
less passion, the lictle boy strack his sister. The 
little girl was provoked, and raised her hand to 
returnthe blow. Her face showed that rage was 
working within, and her clenched fist was aimed 
at her brother, when her teacher caught her eye 
“Stop, my dear,” said he, “ you had better kiss 
your brother than strike him.” The look and 
the word reached ber heart. Her hand dropped 
Sne threw her arms around his neck and kissed 
him. The boy was moved. He conld have 
stood against the blow, but he could not with 
stand a sister's kiss. —A1, Wo Wright 





Jester’s Picnic. 





Dr. Jasper Main, who lived in the reign of Jame 1 of 
England, was celebrated as a schoiarand a wit Ile die 
played through life a strong propensity tor innocent rail. 


lery and practical jokes Just beforw he expired. be toi 
his servant, who was sadly addicted to intemperance, that 
he had left him something that would make him drink 
The eervant, as soon as bis master was dead, impatiently 


opened the legacy, expecting, of course, to find « beap of 
treasure, but, alas, bis divappolntment Was great in Ond- 
ing nothing but a red herring 


Locked Jaw —The oldest case of this disease which 
stands recorded, must be that referred to by a Scoteh 
clergyman, who while preaching to his congregation on 
the subject of Daniel in the lions den, and bis miracu- 
lous deliverance frou so lmminenta peril, thas proceeded; 

“And what d'ye think was the reason why the lions 


| dinna tear Daniei a’ to pieces, and eat him up, even asa 


Thirdly, a full stomach makes a | 


cat eats up a moose? 1 dan’t say naneo’ yecan tell, noo 
Vary weel Ill tell ye how it was: tie Lard abore, he gin 
‘mt the locked jan 


Rogers, the poet, used to relate this anecdete: Lady 


| Holland, who was always inquisitive, was particularity 


| tomy lot to ask hun 








’ 
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anxious to have Sir Philip Francis asked if he was Junius, 

She would wot ask herself, and it fell, 1 know not how, 

1 asked the question, aud met 

with this brief answer: ‘Ask that again, sir, at your 
peril!’ This was Next thie 1-aee “Hot 

land, she asked, at success—is Francis Junias’’ To 

which I replied, a't know whether he is Junius, but 

1 know he is Brutus. 
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A veritable Degherry.—A mayor of one of the com- 
munes in France, lately made the following entry upon 
his register : 

“1, Mayor of ——, found yesterday, in the forest of 
——, aman by the name of Koilin, committing an act 
against the laws. 1 commuauded him to surrender, where- 
upon he set upon me, heaped me with insult and con. 
tumely, calling me « ragamuffin, an ass, and a precious 
dolt, and a scarecrow—all of which | certify to be true.” 


An Irish girl, residing with a family near this city, was 
ordered to hang the wasn clothes on the horse in the kitch- 
en todry. Her mistress shortly after found a very gentle 
family horre standing in the Kitchen, completely covered 
with ditlerent articles that had been washed that day, 
Upon interregating, the reply was: 

“Och, to be sure, ye tould me to hang the clothes upon 
the hore in the Kitchen, and the baste is the kindest I 
ever saw.” 


** Old Spear’ has just returned from California. It is 
a curious fact that the cause of his going to California was 
avery bad couundram. When playing one night, Billy 
Black, a fetlow-actor asked him—* Do you know that you 
infuse a great dramatic geuius into your audience every 
time you speak?’ ‘ No,” saidhe “I wasn’t aware of 


it—how!” = Why,” said Black, *‘ when you speak you 
make every man shake, Spear!’ He went off by the next 
Steamer. 


RAs RAAAA 


Tn a village churchyard in England, there lies buried 
@ young mnan who was killed by the fall of & piece of ice. 
Ilis tombstone bears this inscription : 

** Bless my i, i, i, i, i, i, i's, 
Here he lies, 
In # sad pickle, 
Killed by an icicle, 
in the year Anno Domini, 1717." 


RAR AAA AA AAAS 


Lonited Liability.— Worthy Magistrate—“ Prisoner, you 
hear what the policeman says, that you, and some ten or 
twelve other boys not yet in custody, were seen in theact 
of demolishing a street lamp; now what bave you to say 
for yourself!” 

Prisoner—‘‘ So please yer worship, as there was more 
nor ten of us engaged ia the transuction, why | pleads 
limited liability.” 


SRN 


When Peter the Great was sojourning in the city of 
London, he visited Westminster Mall during term tine, 
when the court was crowded with lawyers in their wigs 
and gowns. Peter inquired “who those persons eouid 
possibly be?” Being informed that they were all mem- 
bers of the legal profession, he exclaimed: ** Lawyers! 
why-I have only ¢vo in all my dominions, and I believe I 
shall hang one of them, when I get back ” 


PEE 


A bevy of little children were telling their father what 
they got at school. The eldest got grammar, gee graphy, 
arithmetic, ete. The next got reading, speiling and deti- 
nitions. * And what do you get, my iittice solaer’’ said 
the father to a rosy-cheeked little fellow who was at that 
moment slily driving a ten penny nail into a door panel. 
* Me!—O, | gets readin’, spellin’, and spanking!” 


The Seneca Falls ‘ Reveille” tearfully tells of the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ melancholy affair.” At Niagara Falls last Fri- 
day night, a young man, name unknown, who had been 
disappointed in love, walked out to the precipice, took off 
his bat and coat, and casting one lingering look into the 
gulf beneath him—turned and went back to his hotel! 
tlis body was found next morning—in bed. 


enn 


Astory is told of Madame Catalani that, when a lady by 
the banks of the Lake of Como was drawing an invidi- 
ous contrast between the English and Italien climates, 
the pride of the opera put her hand in her pocket, drew 
forth an English sovereign, and said—'* Ah, my dear, be- 
a the true sun of England: it will shine under any 
sky.” 


The great Doctor Jennings, of London, has sent the 
following lines with a couple of ducks to a patient: 
Dear madam, I send you this scrap of a letter, 
To tell you Miss Mary is very much better; 
A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 
Therefore I send her a couple of quacks. 


Young Joe King (of the Parthenon) says he knows a 
Scotch lord, whose ancestors have, for centuries past, 
transmitted down from generation to generation— so, at 
least, it runs in the family—a beautiful hesd of red hair; 
and he thinks any of our legal big-wigs would accept this 
a3 a prona face proof of Hair-red-itary Descent !— Punch 


*T hope you will be able to support me," said a young 
lady, while walking out one evening with her intended, 
during a slippery state of the sidewalks. 

“Why, yes,” said the somewhat hesitating ewain, 
‘* with some little assistance from your father ’ 

There was some little confusion and a profound silence. 


Speaking ageinst long prayers, Eider Knapp says :— 
When Peter was endeavoring to walk on the water to 
meet hia Master, and was about sinking, had his suppli- 
cation been so long as the introduction of some of cur 
modern prasers, before he got half through, be would 
have been fifty feet under water! 


Somebody has said, and a great many people put fkith 
in the saying, that, ‘‘ We ought siways to believe leas 
than we are told.’ This may be a eafe maxim for general 
use. but when 4 woman entrusts you, in confidence, of 
course, with her age, you may always believe a creat deal 
more than you are told. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Harper at once recognized the hand writ 
to be Elvie’s, and unfolding it he hurriedly gl» 
ed over the contents, 

“ How came you by this!’ said he, whe 
had finished reading it; “did Valmont give 
to you?” 

She smiled somewhat scornfully as she repli 
“T'm not Jarvis Valmont’s confidant, that 
should give me his stolen letters."’ 

“T can well believe you, and you mast parc 
the question; for after what you have said 
could hardly imagine how else it could fall ix 
your hands.” 

“T found it in one of the chambers of a « 
tain hotel, occupied by him, when he was ia : 
city, a short time since. He dropped it th: 
accidentally, I presume.” 

“And do you know how he came by it 1" 

“No, though I suppose by no fair means.” 

“ You have read the letter ’’ 

“ Yes, I read it, because I saw it was writ’ 
by Elvie Hunsdon—not from « mean curios 
to pry into what wasn’t intended for my eye 

“You are acquainted with Elvie Hansde 
then ¢” 

“ So far from it, that I've never even seen her 

“Why #o interested in her then!’ 

“ That I cannot tell you now.” 

“You merely sought this interview to give: 
this letter 1” 

“ Yes, for I thought it might prevent mischi: 
and be the means of doing good in anoth: 
way.” 

“Why so?” 

“I have known lovers’ quarrels to arise fro 
aslighter cause, than failing to receive an anew: 
to a letter, and I thought] might say a fi 
words relative to the allusion Miss Hunsd 
makes to her parcntage.”’ 

“You have reference to what she writes, + 
respects the objections raised by my father, « 
account of its obscurity 1" 

“Vos.” 

“And you, perhaps, know who her pare 
were ” 

“Ido, and you may tell your father, that hey 
were gentlefolks, worthy w rank with the hig! 
est and the best in the land.” 

“Bat the proof—give me that. My fath« 
will be satisfied with ing short of it.’ 

“ Hereafier, but not now, it shall be given 

“ Delay may be fatal to the happiness of mo: 
than one. Will you not name a time, thouy 
distant, when it can be given '”’ 

“No, 1 can only repeat, that it shall be give 
hereafter.”’ 

‘ Hereafter is a time, very indefinite. 
mean either weeks or years.” 

“ itis indefinite, bat it must, nevertheless, cor 
tent you. I can never . by ap t 
disclosare, to strike the blow which will sen 
the only person to perdition, with whom I ea 
claim kindred. He i# on the high road wo raul) 
and will reach the goal quite soon enough, wit! 
oat my aid.” 

“ You will not even tell me the name of Ely 
Hunsdon's parents *” 

“No.” 

Without hinting, that he suspected Valmor 
would be the person injured, by what she torn 
ed @ premature disclosure, he ing wired if she ha 
heard that Mr. Hanedon had been arrested & 
murder. 

“Arrested for murder, did you say! said ob- 
with startiog emphasise 

“1 did.” 

“No, [had aot beard of it. Whom is be a 
cused of having murdered 1” 

“A man by the name of Harder.” 

“ He never did is.” 

“ Why are you so certain 1" 

“He had po reason for commiting mach « 
crime. I wish that some others I koew, bad 
had as litule ” 

“ Is is thought by some, that Mr. Hansdor 
had a reason. In one of the papers I sem it ie 
timated, that he was owing Harder  heary dete 
contracted when he was at the South.” 

“Vf tes, that might have tees « reasos, |’ 


[continusD | 











